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"  Pauperism  is  the  general  leakage  through  every 

JOINT  OF   THE   SHIP   THAT   IS   ROTTEN." — Carlyle. 


PREFACE. 


The  lack  of  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
all  its  branches  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  thinks 
upon  the  matter.  The  outside  public  may  be  said  to  know  and 
care  nothing  about  it,  scarcely  concerning  themselves  even 
about  the  election  of  their  representatives — the  Guardians.  As 
to  the  merits  of  this  or  that  method  of  carrying  out  the  Poor 
Law,  either  in  the  past  or  the  present,  there  are  few,  indeed, 
who  care  to  inform  themselves  on  these  questions,  which  deserve 
to  be  seriously  and  deeply  considered.  The  "  qualification  " 
of  Guardians,  other  than  that  connected  with  property,  has 
never  been  defined  nor  understood ;  but  a  profound  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  social  problems  and  difficulties  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  generally  considered  essential.  Our  insularity 
may  possibly  excuse  us  from  making  ourselves  acquainted  with 
other  plans  and  systems  pursued  abroad — in  European  countries, 
and  in  our  own  colonies  ;  but  such  knowledge  would  be  of  great 
value  and  importance  in  dealing  with  similar  matters  at  home. 
Not  only  is  httle  effort  made  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  the  wider 
experience  of  other  countries,  but  most  of  us  are  ignorant  of 
what  is  done  in  our  own  country,  even  in  our  own  Metropolis, 
for  there  is  no  intercourse  or  exchange  of  ideas  between  one 
Board  of  Guardians  and  another,  and  practice  is  hopelessly 
various  even  within  a  limited  area.  Hardly  any  opportunities 
exist  of  discussion  or  comparison  of  either  theories  or  practice, 
and  each  goes  on  in  its  own  familiar  groove,  and  with  its  own 
accustomed  policy,  varied  it  may  be,  or  upset,  by  the   election 
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of  a  new  Board,  which  may  perchance  know  either  more  or  less 
than  its  predecessor.*  Under  these  circumstances  anything 
like  uniformity  of  administration  must  be  impossible,  the  widest 
differences  of  opinion  existing  even  on  the  old  question  of  out- 
relief,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  one  chief  cause  and 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1834. 

Having  had  occasion  to  look  through  the  Blue  Book  con- 
taining the  report  which  preceded  the  passing  of  that  Act,  I 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wide  divergence  of  many  of 
the  opinions  (based  upon  serious  and  indisputable  facts)  set 
forth  by  the  Commissioners  from  those  expressed  in  recent  dis- 
cussions on  the  introduction  of  the  new  Local  Government 
Bill.  As  the  study  of  Blue  Books  is  not  attractive,  and  perhaps 
hardly  possible  to  many,  even  of  those  who  may  desire  informa- 
tion and  enlightenment,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  use- 
ful if  a  few  extracts  were  presented  in  a  more  accessible  form  to 
general  readers,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  out-relief  at  home, 
but  concerning  the  methods  adopted  in  foreign  countries  also. 
To  many  women  Guardians,  now  coming  forward  in  increasing 
numbers  to  share  in  the  duties  of  a  wise  and  careful  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  I  venture  to  think  this  little  volume  may 
be  a  not  unwelcome  addition  to  their  Hbrary,  and  with  this  hope 
I  send  it  forth.  The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  vast,  and 
important  to  all  classes  of  the  community;  and  if  it  helps,  in 
even  a  small  degree,  to  enlighten  the  darkness  and  ignorance 
and  indifference  that  prevail  concerning  them,  I  shall  have  my 
reward  ;  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
working  men,  as  well  as  the  more  educated  classes,  for  it  is 
most  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  concerns  out-door  relief,  and  the  dangers 

*  The  annual  conferences  held  in  the  provincial  districts  enable  Guardians 
in  the  country  to  give  and  gain  information  and  experience  from  each  other ; 
but  in  London,  with  its  thirty  centres  of  administration,  there  is  but  the  annual 
conference,  at  which,  perhaps,  two  subjects  arc  discussed. 
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that  beset  its  extension — a  danger  that  threatens  their  own 
position  and  independence,  as  well  as  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  poorer  ratepayers,  whose  claims  for  consideration 
are  too  often  wholly  overlooked. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  duties  as  Guardian  I  have  rarely  met 
with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  subject  of  out-relief 
amongst  the  ratepayers  outside,  who  seem  to  consider  that  a 
kind  of  partnership  is  desirable  between  private  charity  and  the 
Poor  Law,  and  that  our  doles  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
meagre  gifts  of  Christian  donors,  which  are  limited  accordingly  ; 
and  the  more  deserving  and  aged  are  the  applicants,  the  more 
strongly  is  their  claim  pressed  upon  us.  But,  surely,  these  are 
the  very  reasons  that  should  restrain  us  from  making  such 
persons  paupers  in  their  old  age,  during  the  few  years  they  may 
have  to  live,  and  through  which  they  should  be  helped  by  the 
voluntary  charity  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  it  would  be  so,  were 
there  not  the  bottomless  purse  of  the  rates  to  fall  back  upon. 
In  this  large  and  rich  parish  I  have  been  frequently  asked  by 
astonished  and  kind-hearted  persons  if  I  do  not  approve  of 
outdoor  relief,  reasons  or  principles  either  for  or  against  it  never 
having  occurred  to  them  ;  while  the  actual  administration  is  far 
too  much  in  the  power  of  individuals  who  may  happen  to  be  in 
office,  and  who  may  be,  in  varying  numbers  and  by  frequent 
changes  of  election,  swayed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine 
and  feeling.  The  recent  suggestion  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee — that  some  system  of  bye-laws  should  be 
adopted  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  remain  in  force  until 
rescinded,  seems  well  worthy  of  consideration,  as  giving  greater 
stability  to  principles  and  decisions  which  are  too  often  at 
present  at  the  mercy  of  frequently-changing  bodies,  and  depend 
upon  the  votes  of  a  narrow  majority.*     A  wider  acquaintance 

*  "  In  order  to  preserve  continuity  in  the  system  of  administration,  it 
would,  we  think,  be  desirable  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  have  the  power 
to  make  bye-laws  regulating  their  procedure,  which,  when  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  should  be  binding  on  the  Guardians  until  altered  by 
the  same  authority."     (Report  of  Lords'  Committee.) 
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with  the  facts  and  principles  of  Poor  Law  administration,  both 
past  and  present,  is  earnestly  to  be  desired,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  all  who  become  the  recognised  Guardians  of  the  poor, 
but  of  those  also  who,  as  ratepayers  and  electors,  are  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  carrying  out  wisely,  economically,  and 
humanely,  the  laws  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

It  has  been  well  said  recently  by  Professor  H.  Sidgwick, 
"  There  are  many  signs  that  the  increasing  power  which  the 
growth  of  democracy  places  in  the  hands  of  manual  labourers 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  used  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the 
deterrent  character  of  our  Poor  Law  administration." 

L.  T. 


December^  1888. 


POOR    RELIEF 


IN 


FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


It  is  thirteen  years  since  a  Blue  Book  of  nearly  500  pages  was 
issued  on  the  subject  of  "  Poor  Laws  in  Foreign  Countries." 
It  was  stated  to  contain  the  substance  of  the  most  valuable 
series  of  reports  relating  to  these  matters  that  had  been  col- 
lected since  the  publication  of  similar  reports  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  1834. 

It  is  probable  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of  those  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  subject  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  facts  recorded  in  this  large  volume ;  and  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  this 
study  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  our  own  Poor  Law, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  desirable  that  the  large  number  of 
guardians  and  other  persons  who  are  concerned  in  this  work 
throughout  the  country  should  have  ready  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  subject  from  every  point  of  view.  We  shall  endeavour, 
therefore,  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
the  methods  of  relief  adopted  in  every  country  where  such 
plans,  or  any  approaching  them  in  character,  are  being  carried 
out,  such  statements  being  taken  from  the  Blue  Book  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

It  is  often  vaguely  stated  that  a  regular  system  of  Poor 
Laws  belongs  peculiarly  to  England,  especially  with  regard  to 
workhouses,  but  this  will  be  found  on  inquiry  not  to  be  the 
case.  Varieties  of  laws,  plans,  and  administration,  exist  in  every 
country,  and  a  consideration  and  comparison  of  them  all  may 
possibly  lead  to  a  wiser  judgment  concerning  our  own  methods 
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at  home,  where   our   insularity  is   sometimes   said   to   foster 
prejudices  and  narrowness  of  conception. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  considered  by  many  as  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  discussion  or  history  of  the  Poor  Law,  while  by 
others  a  far  more  distant  date  is  assumed ;  but  though  the 
germs  of  such  a  law  may  be  discerned  even  in  the  remote 
times  of  our  early  Saxon  forefathers,  no  actual  law  for  the 
relief  of  destitution  can  be  traced  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  Statutes  with  the  object  of  restriction,  and  even  of  extir- 
pation, of  pauperism,  appear  to  have  existed  as  the  origin  of 
Poor  Laws,  taking  the  form  of  enactments  against  mendicancy, 
but  to  these  we  need  not  refer  at  greater  length  except  to  say 
that  the  fact  of  their  harsh  and  repressive  character  rendered 
necessary  the  relief  of  destitution  by  some  form  of  Poor  Laws 
in  nearly  all  European  countries. 

Another  belief  which  has  become  general  is  that  England 
is  distinguished  from  other  countries  by  the  principle  of 
acknowledging  a  "  right "  for  every  person  to  be  supported  or 
relieved  by  the  public ;  but  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is 
denied  by  an  author  in  the  Blue  Book  to  which  we  are  referring. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  applicant  for  relief  cannot  claim  it  as 
a  "  right,"  or  enforce  it  by  law,  and  thus  it  cannot  be  a  "legal " 
right.  We  fear  that  the  "  obligation "  to  relieve  will  hardly 
be  distinguishable,  except  in  terms.  And  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
enforce  the  distinction  is  confessed  in  the  following  words, 
which  we  quote  : — "  We  know,  in  fact,  that  under  our  system  a 
right  is  assumed  to  exist,  is  peremptorily  asserted  by  the 
applicant,  and  is  tacitly  recognised  by  the  administrator."  This 
claim  of  right  it  is  which  has  been  resisted  by  foreign  countries, 
and,  we  believe,  with  good  reason. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  our  examination  as  to  the  state 
of  matters  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  other 
countries,  giving  at  the  outset  the  classification  stated  to  be 
"  convenient  "  in  the  Blue  Book  : — 

1.  Of  countries  in  which  there  exists  a  special  tax  for  the 
relief  of  pauperism. 

2.  In  which  voluntary  contributions  are  assisted  by  grants 
from  local  administration,  or  from  the  State. 

3.  In  which  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  left  altogether  to 
voluntary  agency. 

This  may  be  considered  a  general  classification  ;  but,  never- 
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theless,  great  differences  exist  even  in  administering  these 
systems. 

In  Europe  there  are  only  two  countries  which  adopt  the 
plan  of  rehef  by  a  special  tax  levied  for  the  purpose — viz., 
England  and  Denmark ;  and  only  three — Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden — in  which  the  "  right "  of  every  destitute  person  to 
be  supported  by  the  State  is  declared. 

This  "  right"  in  Denmark  was  asserted  as  long  ago  as  1683, 
and  confirmed  in  1866.  The  machinery  of  administration 
resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  England,  but  it  has  never 
been  connected  with  any  religious  organisation,  or  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  system  being  so  closely 
allied  to  our  own,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  opinion  as 
to  its  operation  given  in  1833,  at  a  time  when  our  own  Poor 
Law  was  about  to  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  public  opinion 
and  subsequent  reform  : — 

"  The  dread  of  poverty  is  diminished,  and  he  who  is  half- 
poor  works  less  instead  of  more,  so  that  he  speedily  becomes  a 
complete  pauper.  Those  who  are  young  and  capable  of 
labour  are  less  economical,  always  having  the  Poor  Rate  in  view 
as  a  resource  against  want ;  likewise  marriages  are  contracted 
with  much  less  forethought  or  consideration  as  to  conse- 
quences. The  morality  of  the  poor  man  suffers,  for  he  looks 
upon  his  provision  as  a  right,  for  which  he  therefore  need  not 
be  thankful.  And  the  morality  of  the  rich  man  suffers,  for  the 
natural  moral  relation  between  him  and  the  poor  man  has 
become  completely  severed  ;  there  is  no  place  left  for  the 
exercise  of  his  benevolence  ;  being  obliged  to  give,  he  gives 
with  reluctance,  and  thus  is  the  highest  principle  of  charitable 
action,  Christian  love,  exposed  to  great  danger  of  destruction." 

In  the  year  1887  some  changes  were  effected  in  Denmark, 
similar  to  those  made  in  England  in  1834. 

The  workhouses,  or  poor-houses,  resembled  the  old  parish 
workhouses  in  England.  Great  laxity  prevailed  ;  relief  in  sick- 
ness was  so  easily  obtained  that  those  well  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  medical  aid  received  it  gratuitously.  Casual 
winter  help,  and  allowances  for  rent,  brought  the  usual  de- 
moralising results,  and  repressed  the  growth  of  provident  habits 
and  independence  amongst  the  labouring  classes.  The  same 
medical  offtcer  who  makes  these  remarks  urges  the  gross  abuse 
of   the   workhouse    system,   and    the   absolute    necessity   for 
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adopting  "  a  regular  discipline,  the  prohibUion  of  the  inmates 
'  ad  libitum  '  comiiig  and  goings  and  the  stoppage  of  the  use  of 
certain  luxuries,  as  tobacco  and  brandy." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Danish  Commission  are  well 
worthy  of  our  notice  and  earnest  attention,  for  they  apply  to 
England  as  well  as  to  every  other  country  in  which  legal 
systems  of  relief  are  adopted.  It  suggests  "  the  complete 
separation,  by  legislative  enactment,  of  public  and  private 
charitable  functions  ;  the  literal  restridiofi  of  public  relief  to 
such  individuals  as  are  actually  unable  to  ivork — that  is  to  say, 
to  children,  aged,  and  weak  persons  ;  a  large  development  to  be 
given  to  the  workhouse  system ;  outdoor  relief  to  be  sparingly 
allowed ;  no  charity  to  be  dispensed  to  the  recipients  of 
pubhc  relief;  investigation  of  cases  to  be  personal  and  severe; 
money  to  be  given  in  exceptional  cases  only." 

Up  to  the  adoption  of  these  recommendations,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  observe  that  "  there  was  as  little  care  under  the 
Danish  law  to  protect  society  from  the  consequences  of  giving 
to  every  destitute  person  a  legal  right  to  subsistence  as  pre- 
vailed in  our  own  administration  anterior  to  1834  ;"  and  surely 
it  confirms  the  justice  of  our  own  course,  by  proving  that  the 
same  laws  and  laxity  will  produce  the  same  fatal  and  objec- 
tionable results  in  different  nations,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  now  come  to  the  Poor  Law  system  of  Sweden,  which  is 
said  to  be  "  as  full  of  interest  and  instruction  as  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe  " — partly,  we  conclude,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  earliest  known  system  of  Poor  Law  in  Christendom, 
being  contained  in  the  oldest  Icelandic  law-book,  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  it  remained  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  religion  of  the  State.  Public  laws  were  framed  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  157 1  the  foundation  of  public 
poor  relief  was  laid  by  a  Church  ordinance.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  efforts,  in  1620  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
system  was  perceived  by  Gustavus  Adoli)hus,  and  suggestions 
were  made  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  the  French  Revolution  that  the  subject 
was  dealt  with  thoroughly  in  1809,  and  only  in  1853  was  the 
order  carried  out  which  is  now  in  force — that  distress  arising 
from  incapacity  for  work,  mental  imbecility,  or  sickness,  has 
the  first  claim  to  public  support,  and  children  to  maintenance 
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and  education.  The  cost  is  supplied  from  voluntary  sources, 
supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  a  tax,  and  the  manage- 
ment is  given  by  Parochial  Committees.  In  1871  a  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed,  the  objects  of  which  were 
very  much  the  same  as  those  of  1834  in  England,  and  were 
designed  to  remedy  the  same  evils.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  part  of  a  report  written  in  1833  on  this  subject.  The 
writer,  an  Englishman,  states  :  "  The  Swedish  artisan  is  neither 
so  industrious  nor  so  frugal  as  formerly.  He  has  heard  that 
the  destitute  able-bodied  are  in  England  supported  by  the 
parish  ;  he  claims  similar  relief,  and  alleges  his  expectation  of 
it  as  an  excuse  for  prodigality  or  indifference  to  saving.  .  .  . 
Formerly  each  family  sustained  its  destitute  and  impotent,  and 
would  have  deemed  it  a  shame  to  receive  support  from  others." 

But  the  conditions  upon  which  relief  is  given  under  the 
Swedish  law  of  1871  appear  to  be  more  stringent  than  else- 
where in  Europe,  relief  to  the  able-bodied  being  prohibited, 
and  the  Board  possessing  the  "  right  of  mastership "  over  all 
persons  who,  through  idleness  or  indifference,  shall  allow  any 
members  of  their  family  to  become  chargeable,  and  over  the 
parent  of  any  child  that  may  be  arrested  for  begging.  The 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  their  functions,  are  constituted  nearly 
the  same  as  in  England,  the  place  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  being  taken  by  "  His  Majesty's  Governor,"  considerable 
latitude  being  allowed,  yet  within  strictly-defined  limits.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Swedish  Poor  Law  aims  at  the  preven- 
tion of  pauperism  rather  than  its  suppression,  and  this  en- 
deavour is  shared  by  many  other  European  countries  in  which 
relief  in  kind  is  the  rule,  and  in  money  the  exception,  while  the 
contrary  prevails  in  England. 

Unions  of  parishes  were  formed  by  the  Orders  of  187 1,  and 
each  such  Union  may  determine  its  relief  in  the  manner  best 
adapted  to  its  locality ;  and  it  is  ordered  that  every  Poor  Union 
should  establish  houses  of  labour  for  those  who  are  under  its 
guardianship.  In  the  year  1865  the  number  of  the  outdoor 
largely  exceeded  that  of  the  indoor  poor. 

Norway. 

In  the  year  1829  two  Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  were 
framed ;  but  it  was  only  in  1 845  that  a  law  was  passed  or- 
ganising public  relief,  and  giving  to  every  person,  in  case  of 
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destitution,  a  legal  claim  to  relief  in  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
or  had  lived  for  three  years  between  his  fifteenth  and  sixty- 
third  birthdays.  In  the  towns  power  was  given  to  place  able- 
bodied  persons  in  workhouses ;  but  in  the  country  the  system 
of  "  out-quartering"  of  adults,  or,  as  we  should  say,  "  boarding- 
out,"  was  adopted,  which  has  always  prevailed  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway ;  and  not  only  there,  but  it  was  known 
also  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands,  in  Livonia,  in  Berne 
and  Fribourg,  and  in  parts  of  Southern  Germany,  as  late  as 
forty  years  ago.  This  plan  prevailed  also  for  children,  who 
were  put  under  the  care  of  schoolmasters,  and  not  with  cot- 
tagers, as  with  us. 

Again,  we  have  evidence  as  to  the  results  of  "  giving  the 
poor  a  legal  claim  to  relief,  and  making  it  consequently  the 
duty  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  pay  regular  imposts."  The 
law  of  1845,  ^^'^  ^^^  t^^^dj  "increased  the  burden  of  the  latter, 
whilst  the  motives  to  self-dependence  in  the  former  were 
weakened."  In  1863,  therefore,  the  Government  totally 
changed  the  system.  The  "  right  "  to  relief  was  restricted  to 
orphans  and  persons  of  unsound  mind.  The  relief  even  of 
the  sick  and  aged  ceased  to  be  obligatory,  and  able-bodied 
men  were  to  be  relieved  only  upon  the  Poor  Commissioners 
being  satisfied  that  the  cases  were  of  urgent  necessity.  Besides 
this  change,  the  power  of  control  over  the  public  funds  was 
limited,  and  rates  could  no  longer  be  levied  at  pleasure. 

The  system  of  boarding-out  paupers  is  still  adhered  to,  and 
preferred  by  the  peasantry  to  a  tax  in  money.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  the  remark  of  a  native  writer,  that  '*  many 
are  the  complaints  against  indolent  and  impertinent  guests  "  ! 

There  is  a  very  minute  subdivision  of  administrative 
authority  exercised  in  Norway.  The  651  districts  are  still 
further  subdivided  into  as  many  subdivisions  as  there  are 
members  on  the  Commission ;  and  this  is  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  inspection  or  supervision  over  all  the  applicants  for 
relief — a  system  that  prevails  at  Elberfeld,  and  which  has  been 
made  known  and  discussed  in  England.  The  administration 
of  relief  in  each  district  is  entrusted  to  a  Commission,  four 
inspectors  being  attached  to  each,  assisted  by  seven  or  eight 
members,  acting  under  a  president.  Medical  advice,  as  well 
as  medicine,  is  given  to  outdoor  poor,  whether  they  receive 
regular  parochial  reliefer  not. 
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The  classes  of  persons  to  be  relieved  were  divided  into 
three  by  the  law  of  1863 — viz.,  (i)  idiots  and  orphans  under 
fifteen  years  shall  receive  the  necessary  assistance,  and  child- 
ren also  instruction  ;  (2)  the  aged,  sick,  and  cripples,  receive 
assistance  when  the  Committee  deem  it  necessary  ;  but  (3) 
able  and  healthy  people  shall  not  usually  receive  assistance. 
Yet  it  is  left  to  the  Committee,  in  case  of  need,  to  assist  such 
persons,  specially  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  becoming  abso- 
lute paupers. 

North   Germany. 

We  now  pass  to  the  Poor  Law  system  in  North  Germany, 
where  no  definite  legislation  had  been  attempted  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  though  by  a  law  of  1577 
"  communes  "  were  bound  to  support  their  own  poor,  to  pro- 
vide hospitals,  and  to  send  away  strangers,  each  county  esta- 
blishing a  relief  system  of  its  own.  The  Poor  Rate  was  also 
raised  in  various  ways,  and  from  different  sources,  and  the 
councils  varied  in  like  manner  as  to  election  and  power. 

In  187 1  a  law  was  passed  which  enacts  that  "every 
German,  in  case  of  distress,  has  a  right  to  demand  of  his 
commune  a  roof,  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  medical  at- 
tendance in  case  of  illness,  and  in  case  of  death  a  suitable 
burial."  Relief  may  be  granted  by  admission  to  a  poor-house 
or  hospital,  or  by  allotting  work  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  pauper,  either  in  such  an  institution  or  out  of  it.  Poor 
rehef  institutions  are  not  obliged  to  pay  for  any  spiritual  at- 
tendance upon  paupers. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  mode  in  which  relief  is  given, 
discretion  being  left  to  the  various  States  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  out- 
door relief  is  bestowed. 

The  systems  of  Hamburg  and  Elberfeld  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  this  country,  the  great  increase  of 
pauperism  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
having  compelled  an  investigation  into  the  causes.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  these  systems  is  strictness  and  a 
minute  investigation  of  cases,  which,  it  was  alleged,  could  be 
ascertained  without  a  workhouse  test.  In  Hamburg  these 
duties  were,  as  now  at  Leipzig,  undertaken  by  180  gentle- 
men, and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  most  successful ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  able 
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and  willing  to  conduct  such  laborious  yet  unpaid  work  must 
always  be  considerable ;  and  a  strict  system  of  control  is 
absolutely  essential,  to  escape  imposition,  which,  after  all, 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  The  investigations  and  inquiries 
are  necessarily  of  the  strictest  and  most  inquisitorial  nature, 
such  as  in  England  would  hardly  be  tolerated  ;  but  if  the  work- 
house test  is  dispensed  with,  this  is  the  only  alternative.  It  is, 
however,  discredited  in  many  foreign  countries  because  ^'  it  is 
calculated  to  destroy  the  sense  of  family  ties  which  the  system 
of  outdoor  relief  preserves." 

We  have  a  report  of  the  system  adopted  in  Hamburg  as 
early  as  1788,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  England. 
He  states  that,  some  years  previously  the  evils  of  pauperism 
having  become  intolerable,  the  existing  means  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  were  consolidated  under  one  management,  and  a  new 
system  of  administration  was  introduced.  Many  wealthy  citi- 
zens volunteered  for  the  duty  of  Overseers.  We  quote  one  of 
their  rules  : — "  Actual  relief  was  the  first  object,  for  we  were 
all  convinced  of  the  barbarity  of  preventing  beggary  when  pro- 
vision for  real  want  was  not  previously  prepared  ;  but  at  the 
moment  this  provision  was  secured,  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  any  man  from  receiving  a  shilling  which  he  was  able 
to  earn  for  himself."  It  was  further  stated  that  "  it  was  our 
determined  principle  to  reduce  this  support  lower  than  what 
any  industrious  man  or  woman  in  such  circumstances  could 
earn ;  for  if  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  given  is  not  a  spur 
to  industry,  it  becomes  undoubtedly  a  premium  to  sloth  and 
profligacy."  Spinning  flax  was  the  industry  chiefly  employed. 
Provision  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  sick  was  also  made,  and 
for  the  assistance  of  women  with  large  families. 

It  appears  that  the  present  system  of  relief  in  Hamburg  is 
based  on  the  organisation  here  described  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  these  plans  were  carried  out  by  means  of  voluntary 
contributions,  and  not  by  any  general  tax,  respectable  inhabi- 
tants even  collecting  in  person ;  there  was  thus  no  sharp 
line  between  pu])lic  and  private  charity,  which  exists  in  larger 
communities.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  legal 
provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  in  our  English  Poor  Law ; 
there  is  neither  a  legal  obligation  to  contribute,  nor  a  legal 
claim  to  assistance  by  the  destitute.  Before  the  Reformation, 
the    administration    of   charity    devolved    upon    the    Romish 
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clergy,  but  afterwards  the  plan  of  parochial  relief  was  adopted. 
As  early  as  1529  directions  for  the  Overseers  were  published, 
enjoining  them  "  to  visit  the  houses  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts once  every  month,  in  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  poor ;  to  provide  employment  for 
those  who  were  able  to  work  ;  to  lend  money  without  interest 
to  those  who  were  honest,  and  could  with  a  little  assistance 
maintain  an  independent  position  ;  and,  lastly,  to  grant  per- 
manent relief  to  the  disabled  and  sick."  These  ideal  plans 
were,  however,  found,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  to  be  impossible  in 
execution,  and  the  usual  laxity  brought  about  the  usual 
results,  and  the  reform  of  which  we  have  spoken,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  was  enacted.  The  doctors,  apothecaries, 
nurses,  and  messengers,  are  the  only  paid  persons.  Out- 
relief  is  given  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  indoor,  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  the  former  varying  between  4,000  and 
5,000,  while  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  or  permanent 
paupers,  were  only  about  1,300. 

Grants  from  the  public  treasury  supplemented  the  contri- 
butions formerly  given  by  individuals,  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  it  was  found  that  public  funds  could  supply 
the  deficiencies,  the  former  fell  off,  and  have  now  ceased  to 
be  given. 

Six  classes  of  persons  are  excluded  from  relief,  and  though 
there  is  no  legal  obligation  to  support  poor  relations,  it  is 
quite  exceptional  to  give  help  to  such  persons. 

The  principle  of  the  settlement  of  paupers  has  been  uni- 
form throughout  Germany  since  1878,  and  it  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Every  German  in  distress  must  be  temporarily  relieved  by 
the  State  or  town  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Should  he  not 
be  entitled  to  a  settlement  in  the  State  or  town  w^here  he  is 
living  at  the  time,  which  settlement  is  acquired  either  by  a 
continuous  residence  for  two  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  by  marriage,  or  by  descent,  the  local 
authorities  have  a  claim  upon  the  locality  to  which  he  legally 
belongs  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  that  have 
been  incurred  for  his  relief"  The  following  statement  may  be 
of  interest  to  us  at  the  present  time  : — 

"  Foreigners  who  become  destitute  are  relieved  as  native 
paupers,  but  the  number  of  such  persons  is  exceedingly 
small,  the  legislation  of  Germany  in  general,  and  of  Hamburg 
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in   particular,    having   had    the  effect  of  checking  the  settle- 
ment of  people  possessing  no  visible  means  of  support." 

The  practical  working  of  the  system  described  is  said  to 
be  good,  being  mainly  of  a  voluntary  character,  and  depend- 
ing largely  on  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
it.  In  these  respects  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare  it  with 
our  English  administration  ;  but  we  will  conclude  the  review  of 
the  German  system  in  general  with  the  following  suggestive 
remarks  : — 

**  There  is  not  in  Germany  that  readiness  to  regard 
workhouse  relief  as  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  hard 
times  or  advanced  life  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  home. 
Frugality,  temperance,  and  foresight,  are  general  characteristics 
of  the  German  people;  and  savings  banks,  sick  and  burial 
clubs,  and  other  forms  of  provision  for  old  age  and  distress, 
are  taken  advantage  of  by  a  large  section  of  the  population, 
even  where  their  means  are  so  low  as  to  render  saving  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
Hamburg  abounds  in  charitable  institutions  and  associations 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  which  amply  supplement  the  public 
organisation  ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  the  same  section 
of  the  population  in  many  other  towns  and  countries  in 
Europe." 

We  will  now  give  a  few  more  particulars  as  to  the  Elber- 
feld  system,  much  talked  of,  but  perhaps  little  understood. 
It  was  adopted  in  1853,  before  which  time  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  was  8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  in 
four  years  from  that  time  it  had  decreased  to  2*9  per  cent. 
By  a  decree  of  1823,  in  the  province  of  Diisseldorf,  the  muni- 
cipalities were  made  the  legal  authority  for  poor  relief,  and 
down  to  1850  the  system  was  based  upon  French  legislation, 
through  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  ;  but  in  that  year  Elberfeld 
established  a  local  system  of  legislation,  the  town  was  divided 
into  sixty  districts,  a  visitor  being  appointed  for  each,  the 
number  being  shortly  found  to  be  too  few.  Pauperism  conse- 
(juently  increased  in  the  two  following  years,  and  an  entire 
revision  of  the  system  was  undertaken,  an  attempt  having 
been  previously  made  to  allow  each  religious  community  to 
take  charge  of  its  own  members.  This  plan,  adopted  by 
only  one  such   communion,  proved    a    complete    failure,  the 
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result  being  that  its  pauperism  exceeded    that  of  the  rest  of 
the  town  by  about  30  per  cent. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  essential  feature  of  this 
system  is  the  strict  and  personal  investigation  which  is  carried 
out  by  the  Overseers  and  inspectors  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  visiting  and  relief.  These  offices  are  unpaid  and  com- 
pulsory. The  Overseers  number  18,  the  visitors  252,  and  they 
meet  once  a  fortnight,  when  all  applications  are  reported,  as 
well  as  the  amounts  of  relief  given.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  corresponding  body  in  our  Poor  Law,  each 
visitor  having  a  district  with  not  more  than  four  cases  to 
investigate. 

The  legal  obligation  of  supporting  relations  is  much  Avider 
and  more  extended  than  with  us,  and  is  far  more  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  the  administrators  endeavour  to  keep  the  relief  from 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law  wholly  distinct,  though  practically 
this  is  not  always  carried  out.  Aledical  relief  is  given  to  all 
who  apply  with  an  order  from  the  visitor  ;  but  indoor  relief,  as 
in  our  workhouses,  does  not  form  part  of  the  Elberfeld  system, 
the  poor-house  being  more  like  an  almshouse;  besides  this,  there 
is  the  hospital  and  the  orphanage,  but  none  of  these  resemble 
their  English  counterparts.  The  poorhouse  contains  about 
180  aged  and  infirm  persons,  while  those  who  are  capable  of 
earning  anything  go  out  to  work ;  they  enjoy  more  freedom 
than  is  allowed  to  our  inmates,  and  are  happy  and  contented ; 
sick  paupers  are  sent  to  the  general  hospital,  and  in  one  year 
they  formed  nearly  half  the  number  of  patients.  The  orphanage 
receives  all  orphan  and  deserted  children,  amounting  in  one 
year  to  114;  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  half  that  in  our 
district  schools,  and  the  children  are  said  to  turn  out  well  in 
after-life.  Applicants  for  out-relief  are  alone  admitted  to  these 
institutions  ;  the  workhouse  test,  as  we  understand  it,  does  not 
exist  in  Elberfeld,  the  searching  inquisition  taking  its  place. 
Anyhow,  the  result  of  their  system  is  that  there  is  no  able-bodied 
pauperism  in  the  town  and  district,  and  it  is  considered  that  it 
has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  habits  of  the  people  as 
regards  thrift  and  providence. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  a  few  particulars  concerning 
the  methods  of  reHef  adopted  at  Berlin  at  the  present  time  and 
since  1870-1. 

The  year  1693  seems  to  have  been  the  first  period  when  a 
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Commission  was  named  to  administer  relief  in  the  city;  persons 
being  sick  or  poor  were  invited  to  come  twice  a  week  to  the 
town  hall,  and  funds  were  collected  every  week  from  house  to 
house.  In  1820  this  system  was  altered,  the  charge  of  the 
poor  being  thrown  on  the  Commune,  and  the  workhouse  and 
three  hospitals  were  made  over  to  it.  The  Committee  consisted 
of  thirty-two  persons,  who  were  all  unpaid  up  to  the  year  1853, 
when  four  paid  officers  were  added,  owing  to  the  usual  and 
well-known  difficulties  of  volunteer  work ;  in  addition,  there 
are  116  Sub-Committees,  each  taking  charge  of  a  special  portion 
of  the  town,  varying  in  numbers.  One  of  the  duties  of  these 
persons  is  to  ascertain,  on  the  death  of  a  pauper,  if  he  has  left 
any  property,  however  small;  for,  according  to  German  legisla- 
tion, relief  is  always  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  loan,  to  be 
afterwards  recovered,  if  possible,  from  himself  or  his  relations  ; 
but  if  wives  or  children  are  left,  a  share  only  is  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  in  one  year  the  sums  so  inherited  amounted  to 
;;^437.  Admittance  to  workhouse  or  hospitals  is  exceptional, 
relief  being  given  in  money  or  kind. 

The  difference  between  the  workhouse  of  Germany  and 
England  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  name  is  precisely  the  same, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
as  a  house  of  correction,  being  used  by  the  police,  who  send 
to  it  vagrants,  tramps,  or  drunkards.  Those  to  whom  outdoor 
relief  cannot  be  given  are  thus  the  chief  inmates,  but  a  portion 
is  also  set  apart  for  the  families  of  working  men  unable  to  find 
lodgings  ;  in  1872  there  were  sixty-two  such  families  found  there, 
remaining  probably  for  six  months.  Work  is  the  rule  and 
custom  in  this  house,  the  earnings  of  the  able-bodied  in  various 
ways  amounting  to  a  large  sum,  which  not  only  repays  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  but  allows  a  sum  to  be  given  to  them  on 
discharge  ;  this,  however,  is  found  to  be  too  often,  as  elsewhere, 
immediately  consumed  in  drink. 

Orphan  and  destitute  children  are  either  sent  to  the  orphan 
asylum,  or,  more  usupJly,  put  out  to  nurse.  There  are  100 
Sub-Committees  for  this  part  of  the  work  of  relief 

Before  concluding,  we  may  add  that  pauperism  is  in- 
creasing in  BerHn  ;  and  a  growing  difficulty  is  found  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  supply  of  persons  who  are  wiUing  and 
able  to  control  the  administration  of  the  extensive  system  of 
out-relief. 
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Bavaria. 

The  system  of  Poor  Relief  dates,  in  all  its  more  important 
features,  from  the  year  1816,  and  is  continued  to  the  present 
time,  even  after  the  changes  made  in  1870;  but  it  may  be 
traced  back,  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  to  the  year  1497, 
and  to  laws  framed  by  the  Diet.  "  Legal  provision  is  so  far 
obligatory  that  a  complete  system  of  relief  is  organised  by  law 
throughout  the  country,  and  paupers  are  in  certain  cases  en- 
abled to  appeal  to  the  Government  authority  to  compel  reliev- 
ing officers  to  do  their  duty.  No  pauper  can,  however,  prefer 
a  claim  at  law  for  public  relief ;  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be 
given  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties. The  two  objects  named  for  which  public  relief  was  insti- 
tuted are — (i)  to  afford  relief  to  necessitous  persons;  (2)  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  their  becoming  complete  paupers.  But 
it  can  only  be  given  to  persons  in  absolute  want  of  the  means 
of  sustaining  life  and  health,  and  by  whom  reHef  is  not  obtain- 
able by  relations  legally  bound  to  support  them,  or  from  public 
charities.  Certain  labour  must  also  be  performed,  either  in  or 
out  of  a  workhouse.  Funds  are  obtained  from  various  sources, 
and  in  case  of  need  by  a  special  tax.  An  association  for  the 
voluntary  relief  of  the  poor  is  in  close  connection  with  the 
system  of  public  relief. 

Workhouses  exist  only  for  beggars  and  vagrants,  and  schools 
for  children  belonging  to  them. 

But,  though  the  laws  may  be  traced  back  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  various  changes  have  been  made;  and  in  1780  a 
new  principle  was  introduced — that  the  Commune  should  main- 
tain its  own  poor,  and  that  such  aid  should  supersede  begging, 
a  State  fund  being  established  to  assist  the  local  districts. 

In  1869  it  was  still  further  enforced  that  "public  relief 
shall  only  supply  what  cannot  be  procured  from  voluntary 
sources,  and  is  therefore  only  subsidiary." 

Austria. 

The  principle  is  affirmed  that  relief  must  be  granted  to 
those  born  within   the  district ;  but    it   is  only   given    where 
private  charity  is  insufficient,  and  where  there  are  no  others 
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to  support  the  poor.  The  funds  are  provided  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  endowments,  and  taxes.  In  country  Communes, 
where  there  are  no  estabhshments  for  the  reception  of  paupers, 
the  poor  and  infirm  are  boarded  out  with  householders,  as  we 
have  seen  is  the  case  in  Norway.  The  sick  are  admitted  to 
hospitals  (which  are  under  State  supervision)  by  payment  from 
the  local  authorities.  Children  are  taken  into  orphan  asylums, 
or  are  admitted  free  into  schools,  and  even  into  educational 
institutions  for  the  higher  classes.  The  administration  is  en- 
tirely carried  out  by  elected  representatives  of  the  commune. 

The  system  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  in 
1782,  and  the  "Poor  Institute  "  was  established  in  connection 
with  other  already  existing  institutions,  and  was  intended  to 
relieve  such  as  could  not  be  received  into  them. 


Belgium, 

There  is  no  Poor  Rate,  though  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor 
consists  of  donations  of  the  public,  vested  in  and  administered 
by  civil  authorities,  funds  being  occasionally  added  by  the 
Commune,  the  Province,  and  the  State,  if  necessary. 

In  1796  the  burden  of  relief  was  thrown  upon  private 
charity,  and  Bureaux  and  Hospices  were  formed,  each  having 
their  own  revenues,  derived  from  different  sources.  But  the 
pauper's  first  claim  is  on  several  degrees  of  relations,  amount- 
ing to  six  in  number ;  if  these  claims  fail,  then  the  Bureau  is 
applied  to  for  relief.  This  corresponds  to  our  Relief  Com- 
mittees. The  administration  of  both  these  institutions  is  by 
unpaid  members  appointed  by  the  Common  Council. 

In  1847  pauperism  amounted  to  17  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  even  in  the  year  1868  it  was  1 1  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing words  are  true  of  other  countries  besides  Belgium  : — "  A 
working  man  once  inscribed  on  the  list  seldom  rises  again  to 
independence.  He  accepts  this  species  of  tutelage  at  first  from 
necessity,  then  from  habit.  Every  public  calamity  swells  these 
lists  materially  ;  abundance  and  prosperity  have  little  or  no 
effect  in  reducing  them.  .  .  .  It  is  found  that  in  every 
instance  pauperism  increases  in  proportion  to  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  its  relief,  and  that  the  richest  Provinces  are  those 
which  have  the  largest  number  of  paupers.     .     .     .     The  Pro- 
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vince  of  Luxembourg  has  next  to  no  revenue  for  the  poor,  yet  no 
complaints  of  death  and  distress  ever  come  from  that  quarter." 

As  the  public  institutions  of  Belgium  are  mostly  belonging 
to  the  State,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  placing  sick  and  infum 
paupers  in  them  at  the  expense  of  their  own  Communes. 
There  are,  besides,  Hospices  or  small  farms,  where  the  infirm 
and  children  are  received  on  condition  of  partially  earning 
their  living,  such  being  no  longer  boarded  out,  as  formerly,  in 
families. 

Three  causes  are  assigned  for  the  prevalence  of  pauperism 
in  Belgium  : — 

1.  The  excessive  density  of  the  population,  this  feature 
being  more  marked  there  than  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

2.  The  great  amount  of  assistance  and  alms  provided  by 
public  and  private  charity,  which  has  attracted  and  multiplied 
the  candidates  for  it  beyond  all  bounds. 

3.  The  vice  of  intemperance,  which  is  probably  not  only 
the  first  cause  of  pauperism,  but  the  source  also  of  crime, 
disease,  and  insanity,  and  it  seems  to  be  increasing. 

England  and  Belgium  have  both  a  heavy  burden  of  pau- 
perism, but  each  deals  with  it  in  a  different  manner.  Here  it 
is  thrown  entirely  on  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is  more  than  double 
the  cost  in  Belgium,  where  only  a  portion  falls  upon  them. 

The  Netherlands. 

We  find,  as  usual,  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  care 
and  relief  of  the  poor  fell  upon  the  clergy  and  the  monastic 
houses  ;  but  there  was  no  regular  system  of  reHef  till  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  houses  were  established  for  the  sick 
and  orphans,  other  poor  persons  being  relieved  at  home. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  more  definite  plans  were  framed 
by  Charles  V.  for  the  formation  of  a  general  fund  for  every  kind 
of  relief  to  the  poor,  which  w^as  to  be  distributed  by  the  civil 
power.  Various  changes  took  place  in  succeeding  centuries, 
till  in  18 1 5  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
charge  of  charitable  institutions  and  the  education  of  the  poor. 
In  1854  the  new  Poor  Law  ordered  that  the  duty  of  collecting 
funds  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  were  thus  voluntary  and  not  compulsory ;  but 
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certain  duties  concerning  a  few  classes  are  paid  by  the  Com- 
munes to  which  they  belong. 

Beggar  or  pauper  colonies,  established  in  1810,  have  been 
continued  to  the  present  time,  and  the  advantages  of  such  plans 
have  recently  been  discussed  in  England.  They  are  main- 
tained, since  1859,  by  State  assistance  to  a  charitable  Associa- 
tion, as  they  have  been  proved  to  be  far  from  self-supporting 
institutions.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  their 
success. 

Ricssia. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  populations  of 
the  towns  and  the  country ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  former 
are  only  temporary  inhabitants,  and  in  the  rural  districts  work 
can  be  easily  obtained  when  the  population  is  only  ten  to  the 
square  mile,  instead  of  347,  as  in  England;  absolute  pauperism 
is  therefore  rare,  the  wants  of  the  Russian  peasant  being  few, 
and  the  lands  of  the  Commune  being  apportioned  to  each 
member.  When  villages  become  over-populated,  the  Govern- 
ment offers  uncultivated  Crown  lands  for  cultivation. 

We  need  hardly  say  that,  before  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  landlords  were  bound  to  look  after  them ;  and  besides 
this,  since  the  year  1775  there  existed  in  every  chief  town  of 
each  Province  an  institution,  under  Government  patronage,  for 
the  special  relief  of  the  poor,  the  funds  being  supplied  from 
private  sources  as  well  as  from  the  Government.  In  1864  this 
power  was  transferred  to  local  representative  assemblies,  or 
Zemstvoes,  which  had  power  to  raise  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  and  act  quite  independently. 

In  the  capital,  vast  institutions  exist  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  even  of  beggars,  but  the  paupers  are  those  who  are 
too  old  or  disabled  to  work,  able-bodied  persons  being  able  to 
find  employment.  The  period  of  residence  for  settlement  is 
one  year. 

As  usual,  the  care  of  the  poor  formerly  devolved  upon  the 
monastic  orders  which  possessed  landed  property.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  the  lands  were  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  and  an  office  of  public  charity  was  opened  in 
each  Province,  but  no  taxes  are  levied  for  their  support,  and 
the  population,  therefore,  is  not  oppressed  to  maintain  the 
poor. 
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Switzerland. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  the  twenty-five  Cantons,  as  they  present  the 
greatest  variety,  different  plans  having  been  tried  in  almost 
every  division.  At  the  Reformation  Church  property  was 
secularised  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  care  of  the  poor  was 
transferred  to  the  Communes,  taxes  being  imposed  ;  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  law  are  the  towns  of  Basle  and  Geneva,  and  in 
the  Bernese  Jura.  In  other  parts,  legal  and  voluntary  relief 
are  combined,  and  voluntary  societies  work  in  conjunction 
with  Poor  Law  authorities.  There  we  find  realised  what  has 
been  so  often  urged  and  desired  in  England,  Poor  Law  officials 
sitting  on  the  committees  of  voluntary  societies  with  excellent 
effect.  Six  Cantons  have  no  express  poor  legislation  ;  in  others 
there  are  laws  which  were  passed  between  1804  and  1864  ;  in 
several  there  are  no  taxes  at  all,  abundant  revenues  being 
derived  from  other  sources.  The  legal  duties  of  relations  vary 
in  different  Cantons. 

The  plan  of  boarding-out  poor  persons,  and  especially 
children,  in  the  families  of  well-reputed  and  industrious  people 
is  more  and  more  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best. 

Pauperism  has  been  decreasing  in  Switzerland  of  late  years, 
especially  since  1855. 

France. 

It  is  said  that  "  the  French  system  is  the  most  perfect 
development  of  charity  organisation  of  which  we  have  any 
record."  Compulsory  relief  is  asked  for  and  given  to  lunatics 
and  deserted  children  only  ;  all  other  provision  is  "  charity  ;  " 
and  it  is  described  as  a  "  happy  combination  of  private  bene- 
volence with  official  guarantees,  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment working  together  in  the  great  .cause  of  charity." 

Indoor  relief  is  administered  through  Hospices  and  Hos- 
pitals ;  the  outdoor,  through  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  j  the 
former  being  all  under  State  supervision,  and  the  latter  are 
managed  by  unpaid  members,  assisted  by  two  officers  who  are 
paid. 

The  work  of  investigation  is,  however,  chiefly  carried  out  by 
medical  men  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  as  many  as  eleven  of  the 
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latter  being  employed  where  one  relieving  officer  is  to  be  found 
in  England ;  the  investigation  of  cases  is  thus  far  more 
thoroughly  carried  out  than  is  possible  with  us. 

Paupers  have  no  claim  to  support  by  any  law  now  in  force ; 
relief  rests  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  the  State. 

The  Revolution  of  1789  changed  the  system  of  relief,  as  of 
many  other  matters,  and  the  local  foundations  of  charity  were 
swept  away,  the  property  being  confiscated,  At  present,  though 
the  Government  contributes  to  the  funds,  and  retains  its  powers 
of  control,  the  system  is  essentially  local,  and  there  is  no  Poor 
Rate  or  tax. 

There  is  a  special  law  for  the  administration  of  poor  relief 
in  Paris,  passed  in  1849;  ^  Council,  under  one  Director,  controls 
it.  There  are  twenty  Bureaux,  or  offices,  for  outdoor  relief, 
which  is  chiefly  given  in  kind ;  and  amongst  the  managers  a 
certain  number  of  ladies  are  always  to  be  found. 

There  are  also  "  Houses  of  Succour "  attached  to  each 
Bureau,  which  are  served  by  Sisters  of  Charity.  Relief  of  various 
kinds  is  given,  including  medical  attendance^  but  it  is  only  out- 
door. 

A  small  proportion  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  are 
placed  in  an  asylum;  upwards  of  12,000,  under  twelve,  are 
boarded-out  in  the  country.*  Residence  of  not  less  than  a 
year  is  requ'red.  The  support  of  poor  relatives  is  enforced ; 
children  are  bound  to  maintain  or  assist  their  parents,  or  other 
relative  in  the  direct  ascending  line — as  grandfather,  grand- 
mother, &c.  The  obligation  extends  to  sons  -  in  -  law  and 
daughters-in-law,  with  certain  limits. 

The  class  exactly  corresponding  to  our  "  workhouse  in- 
mates "  does  not  exist  in  France,  or,  at  least,  it  is  differently 
provided  for. 

"The  sick  in  mind  or  body,  the  infant  and  the  aged,  form 
the  great  mass  of  the  recipients  of  relief.  The  institutions 
which  include  both  infirm  and  able-bodied  inmates  may  be 
classed  rather  as  houses  of  correction  for  the  offence  of  begging, 
than  for  the  relief  of  paupers.  The  system  is  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  private  benevolence  with  official  guarantees.  The 
sympathy  of  the  public  is  enlisted  for  the  poor  by  authority, 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  children  are  not  chargeable  after  they  reach  their 
twelfth  year,  dii^  they  remain,  until  Ihey  are  grown  up,  under  the  legal  guardian- 
ship of  the  Administrative  Commission. 
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both  the  pubhc  and  the  Government  working  together  in  the 
great  cause  of  charity.  The  composition  of  the  unpaid  Com- 
missions for  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  secures  for  the  indigent 
the  active  co-operation  of  charitable  persons ;  while  their  con- 
nection with  the  municipalities,  and  their  control  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  guarantees  against  abuse." 


Italy. 

It  may  seem  an  anomaly  to  describe  the  system  of  poor 
relief  in  countries  where,  as  in  France  and  Italy,  no  legal  pro- 
vision exists  generally ;  though,  as  we  have  seen  before.  Com- 
munes are  bound  by  law  to  provide  for  the  care  of  lunatics  and 
foundlings,  relations  in  several  degrees  being  obliged  to  main- 
tain the  destitute.  But,  as  Hospitals  are  partly  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  Communes,  the  sick  and  incurable  are 
sent  there. 

A  law  concerning  charitable  works  regulated  these  matters 
in  1862.  The  system  in  Rome  was  changed  in  187 1,  the 
municipality  taking  up  what  was  formerly  the  duty  of  the  State. 
The  poor  throughout  Italy  are  largely  helped  by  ancient  charit- 
able foundations,  and  no  tax  is  levied ;  outdoor  relief  is  also 
administered  in  the  same  way,  being  given  in  casual  alms, 
allowances  to  distressed  families  at  home,  money  and  medicines 
to  sick  persons  at  home,  and  distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
at  certain  times,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  founders. 

Many  of  these  bequests  date  from  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  administrators  are  those  who  are  appointed  by  the 
statutes  and  rules  of  the  various  institutions  \  but  the  approval 
of  the  representative  body  of  the  Province  is  required,  with 
final  reference  to  the  King.  There  is  also  a  Charity  Board  in 
every  Commune,  elected  by  the  Communal  Council.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  law  exercises  a  power  over  all  the  public 
charities  of  Italy,  which  must  be  conducted  by  Boards  or 
Councils  in  every  Commune ;  even  works  of  charity  established 
by  private  founders  are  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
respective  Provincial  Deputations,  all  being  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Prefect.  Any  comparison,  therefore,  between  the 
treatment  of  the  poor,  or  pauperism,  in  these  countries  and 
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England  cannot  be  made,  as  the  marked  line  of  division 
between  legal  and  voluntary  charity  does  not  exist.  Statistics 
are  also  wanting  for  details  and  numbers. 

Portugal. 

In  this  country,  more  agricultural  than  industrial,  pau- 
perism, as  having  a  legal  claim  to  public  relief,  does  not  exist, 
the  population  being  scattered  rather  than  concentrated.  We 
are  told  that  "  the  misery  which  afflicts  the  indigent  classes 
is  not  at  present  greater  than  it  was  in  those  times  when 
charity,  rather  as  a  religious  precept  than  as  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, instituted  thousands  of  establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  poor  and  the  indigent."  These  establishments 
are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  the  basis  of  the  actual  organisation 
of  public  charitable  relief,  and  their  number  and  wealth  are 
great ;  they  are  not  only  or  merely  private  affairs,  but  are  assisted 
in  various  ways  by  the  State,  by  donations,  and  also  by 
sharing  in  the  duties  they  carry  out.  "  The  efforts  of  private 
individuals  and  the  action  of  the  constituted  authorities 
mutually  help  each  other."  This  may  be  called  a  system  of 
official,  but  not  legal,  charity — the  State,  the  local  Corporations, 
and  private  societies,  all  combining  to  aid  in  the  work. 

Destitute  and  orphan  children  up  to  the  age  of  seven  are 
under  the  care  of  their  respective  municipalities,  and  are  then 
given  up  to  the  Boards  of  Charitable  Relief,  which  provide  for 
their  education.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  asylums  for 
children  who  receive  a  higher  education,  and  there  are  also 
day-schools.  There  are  many  institutions  for  the  sick,  some  of 
which  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  asylums  or  almshouses  for  the  aged  poor, 
maintained  by  charitable  societies. 

Spaifi. 

No  official  reports  are  given  as  to  poor  relief  in  Spain,  but 
the  charitable  institutions  are  interesting  and  numerous.  The 
workhouses  at  Cadiz  and  Granada,  it  is  said,  "  in  some  matters 
of  administration  had  anticipated  improvements  in  our  own." 

Constantinople. 

The  last  country  of  which  we  have  any  report  to  give  is 
the  Turkish  Empire,     In  the  Koran  we  find  the  Prophet  re- 
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commending  his  people  "  to  show  kindness  unto  parents,  and 
relations,  and  orphans,  and  the  poor,"  commanding  them  "  not 
to  oppress  the  orphan,  nor  to  repulse  the  beggar."  This  is 
therefore  a  religious  obligation  on  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
and  large  revenues  were  assigned  to  the  mosques  for  the 
exercise  of  charity  at  an  early  period. 

The  Mussulman  religion  did  not  establish  Hospitals,  which 
have  only  been  begun,  for  military  purposes,  since  the  Crimean 
War  ;  but  lunatic  asylums  exist. 

The  law  thus  only  regulates  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
funds  arising  from  revenues,  but  these  are  largely  supplemented 
by  private  charity. 

The  Greeks  in  Turkey  relieve  those  of  their  own  religion 
by  means  of  committees  or  vestries  attached  to  the  parish 
churches,  entirely  independent  of  the  State,  all  funds  being 
derived  from  private  and  charitable  sources.  Thus  are  pro- 
vided—  the  education  of  children,  for  foundlings,  who  are 
boarded  out  in  families,  who  often  retain  and  adopt  them  after 
the  allotted  time  is  over ;  for  the  sick  there  are  hospitals  ;  and 
old  men,  orphans,  and  lunatics  are  placed  in  asylums  ;  all  the 
institutions  forming  part  of  one  great  foundation  holding  large 
revenues  in  land. 

The  requirements  of  poor  parishes  are  supplemented  by 
several  societies  for  different  purposes,  which  consist  of  both 
men  and  women — ladies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  taking  an  active  part  in  these  good  works,  besides 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have  seven  houses  in  Constantinople. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  Europe  "  there  have  been  three 
stages  in  dealing  with  the  poor.  From  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  care  of  the  poor 
was  left  to  the  Church  alone ;  after  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
State  police,  and  the  method  employed  was  at  first  one  of 
simple  repression  ;  finally,  the  municipalities  undertook  the 
task  of  relieving  the  Church  and  the  police  of  these  duties,  or 
of  completing  their  labours."  These  stages  may  be  further 
explained  thus  :  their  characteristics  being,  "  first,  the  system 
of  giving  alms  at  the  bidding  of  the  Church ;  secondly,  that  in 
which  measures  of  repression  are  adopted  in  self-defence,  until 
discovered  to  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  strength ;  thirdly, 
that  according  to  which,  with  varying  degrees  of  judgment  and 
skill,   the  evil  is  dealt  with  by  the  machinery  of  municipal 
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government."  *  With  regard  to  the  last  system,  it  is  remarked 
that  *'  a  Poor  Tax  and  a  legal  right  to  relief  must  always  go 
together." 

But  the  origin  of  these  ideas  on  the  duty  of  poor  relief 
dates  far  beyond  the  Christian  era,  and  is  found  in  the  Jewish 
Talmud.  To  Christians,  almsgiving  was  a  religious  duty; 
while  Jews  maintained  the  right  of  the  poor  to  demand  the 
help  to  which  they  w^ere  entitled  by  the  religious,  as  well  as 
the  civil,  law. 

With  regard  to  English  history,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  though  after  the  union  of  the  seven  kingdoms  the  care 
of  the  poor  was  for  centuries  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  the  duty  was,  nevertheless,  imposed  by  the  State, 
and  enforced  by  a  law  of  King  Egbert  in  827,  by  which  the 
Bishop  was  obliged  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  poor 
and  infirm  wAo  were  not  able  to  eartt  it  by  their  own  labour. 
Thus  early  were  these  conditions  enforced,  and  this  law  was 
repeated  by  King  Ethelred,  10 14. 

It  is  the  third  stage  which  was  first  carried  out  in  England  ; 
a  statute  of  Richard  II.,  1388,  marks  the  distinction  between 
those  able  and  unable  to  work,  both  being  bound  to  their 
dwelling-place.  Church-boxes  were  set  up  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  voluntary  contributions,  but  in  1572,  under 
Elizabeth,  local  Poor  Rates  were  established,  while  severe 
punishments  were  enacted  for  refusing  to  work.  In  1601 
parishes  were  compelled  to  set  the  able-bodied  poor  to  work. 
These  plans  were  adopted  in  England  sooner  than  in  any 
other  country,  preceding  France  by  a  century ;  and  Germany 
followed  still  later  in  regular  organisation. 

Even  in  countries  possessing  carefully-enacted  Poor  Laws, 
we  fail  to  find  any  precise  definition  of  the  degree  of  poverty 
which  gives  a  claim  to  relief.  And  surely  herein  lies  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  administration  of  the  law.  "  Destitution  "  is 
everywhere  stated  to  be  the  definition  and  the  test ;  but,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  exact  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
this  term  has  yet  to  be  given,  f 

Poor  Law  Unions  exist  inEngland,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  Communes  being  united  as  parishes  are 

*  Emminghaus. 

t  "  'I'lie  legal  definition  of  poverty  should  be  laid  down  by  statute." 
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in  England  ;  but  here  alone  is  there  a  central  body  for  ad- 
ministration. 

In  view  of  the  widely  varying  systems  of  poor  relief 
which  we  have  reviewed,  we  may  conclude  with  the  remark  of 
the  author  from  whom  chiefly  our  information  has  been 
derived,  '*that  the  economical  disease  called  poverty  is  nothing 
simple  or  uniform  in  its  nature,  but  rather  is  so  complicated, 
and  occurs  under  so  many  distinct  forms,  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  with  one  universal  remedy,  but  requires  a  wide  variety 
of  specific  applications." 

"  England  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  all  the 
details  and  results  of  Poor  Law  administration  are  patent,  and 
can  be  fairly  estimated.*  When  Franklin  wrote,  '  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  so  many  provisions  are  established 
for  the  poor  as  in  England,  so  many  hospitals  to  receive  them 
when  they  are  sick  or  lame,  founded  and  maintained  by 
voluntary  charities,  besides  a  general  law  made  by  the  rich 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Under  all  these  obligations  are  the 
poor  modest,  humble,  thankful,  industrious  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  poor  are  more  idle,  dissolute,  drunken,  and  insolent. 
The  day  the  Parliament  passed  that  law,  it  took  away  from 
before  their  eyes  the  greatest  of  all  inducements  to  industry, 
frugality,  and  sobriety,  by  giving  them  a  dependence  on  some- 
what else  than  a  careful  accumulation  during  youth  and  health 
for  support  in  old  age  and  sickness,'  he  but  anticipated  the 
opinion  expressed,  not  less  forcibly  because  in  more  moderate 
terms,  by  the  Committee  of  1817." 

We  will  now  give  an  extract  from  this  report,  published 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  : — 

"A  compulsory  contribution  for  the  indigent,  from  the 
funds  originally  accumulated  from  the  labour  and  industry  of 
others,  could  not  fail,  in  process  of  time,  with  the  increase  of 
population,  which  it  was  calculated  to  foster,  to  produce  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  abating  those  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  classes  on  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  things, 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  has  been  made  to 
rest.     By  diminishing  this  natural  impulse,  by  which  men  are 

*  "  In  only  a  few  European  countries  does  any  practical  distinction  exist 
between  Poor  Law  relief  and  charity  organisation." 
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instigated  to  industry  and  good  conduct ;  by  superseding  the 
necessity  of  providing,  in  the  season  of  health  and  vigour,  for 
the  wants  of  sickness  and  old  age  ;  and  by  making  poverty  and 
misery  the  conditions  on  which  relief  is  to  be  obtained,  your 
Committee  cannot  but  fear,  from  a  reference  to  the  increased 
numbers  of  the  poor,  and  the  increased  and  increasing  amount 
of  the  sums  raised  for  their  relief,  that  this  system  is  perpetually 
encouraging  and  increasing  the  amount  of  misery  it  was  de- 
signed to  alleviate,  creating  at  the  same  time  an  unlimited 
demand  on  funds  which  it  cannot  augment ;  and  as  every 
system  of  relief  founded  on  compulsory  enactments  must  be 
divested  of  the  character  of  benevolence,  so  it  is  without  its 
beneficial  effects.  As  it  proceeds  from  no  impulse  of  charity, 
it  creates  no  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  not  unfrequently  engenders 
dispositions  and  habits  calculated  to  separate,  rather  than  unite, 
the  interests  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  community. 
Even  the  obligations  of  natural  affection  are  no  longer  left  to 
their  own  impulse,  but  the  mutual  support  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions has  been  actually  enjoined  by  a  positive  law,  which  the 
authority  of  magistrates  is  continually  required  to  enforce. 
The  progress  of  these  evils,  which  are  inherent  in  the  system 
itself,  appears  to  have  been  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of 
modern  times,  by  an  extension  of  the  law  in  practice,  and  by 
some  deviations  from  its  most  important  provisions.  .  .  .  The 
result  appears  to  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  moral 
habits  and  consequent  happiness  of  a  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  reduced  to  the  degradation  of  a  dependence 
upon  parochial  support ;  while  the  rest  of  the  community,  in- 
cluding the  most  industrious  class,  has  been  oppressed  by  a 
weight  of  contribution  taken  from  those  very  means  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  applied  more  beneficially  to  the 
supply  of  employment.  And  as  the  funds  which  each  person 
can  expend  in  labour  are  limited  in  proportion  as  the  Poor  Rate 
diminishes  those  funds,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  wages 
of  labour  be  reduced,  to  the  immediate  and  direct  prejudice  of 
the  labouring  classes,  the  system  thus  producing  the  very  neces- 
sity which  it  is  created  to  relieve." 

"  It  appears,  from  the  whole  evidence  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  1834,  that  the  clause  of  the  43rd  of  Eliza- 
beth which  directs  the  parents  and  children  of  the  impotent  to 
be  assessed  for  their  support  is  very  seldom  enforced.     In  any 
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ordinary  state  of  society  we  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such 
an  enactment.  The  duty  of  supporting  the  parents  and  child- 
ren in  old  age  or  infirmity  is  so  strongly  enforced  by  our  natural 
feelings  that  it  is  often  well  performed  even  among  savages, 
and  almost  always  so  in  a  nation  deserving  the  name  of  civil- 
ised. We  believe  that  England  is  the  only  European  country 
in  which  it  is  neglected.  To  add  the  sanction  of  the  law  in 
countries  where  that  of  Nature  is  found  sufficient — to  make 
that  compulsory  which  would  otherwise  be  voluntary — cannot 
be  necessary,  and  if  unnecessary,  must  be  mischievous.  But 
if  the  deficiencies  of  parental  and  filial  affection  are  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  parish,  and  the  natural  motives  to  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues  are  to  be  thus  withdrawn,  it  may  be  proper  to 
endeavour  to  replace  them,  however  imperfectly,  by  artificial 
stimulants ;  and  to  make  fines,  distress  warrants,  or  imprison- 
ment  act  as  substitutes  for  gratitude  and  love.  The  attempt, 
however,  is  scarcely  ever  made." 


MENDICA>^TS    AND    VAGRANTS    IN    FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  poor  rehef  throughout  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  everywhere,  in  all 
nations  and  through  all  time,  the  plague  and  perplexity  of 
mendicancy,  the  repression  of  which  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  Poor  Laws,  endeavours  to  extir- 
pate this  form  of  poverty  being  attempted,  but  everywhere  in 
vain. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  persistency  of  this  evil, 
baffling  all  efforts  in  every  age  up  to  the  present  day,  in  our  own 
country  as  well  as  elsewhere.  We  cannot  forget  the  statements 
of  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  enacting  severe  punish- 
ments for  ''  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  even  the 
penalty  of  death  being  inflicted  for  repeated  offences.  In 
every  county,  we  are  told,  there  were  from  300  to  400  able- 
bodied  vagrants.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
similar  laws  in  Spain  and  in  France.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Germany  and  Switzerland  adopted  legislation  of  this  kind  ; 
and  in  most  European  countries  strict  measures  were  taken 
against  the  same  class.  The  very  harshness  of  this  policy  led 
to  the  adoption  of  Poor  Laws  in  nearly  all  European  countries, 
justice  compelling  some  such  course  in  order  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  ;  even  givers  of  alms  were  punished  as 
well  as  recipients,  and  the  laws  of  settlement  were  stricter  even 
than  our  own.  The  history  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  or 
punishment  of  vagrancy  throughout  Europe  belongs  rather  to 
criminal  legislation  than  the  Poor  Law.  They  may  be  said  to 
have  failed  to  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  were  enacted. 
This  failure  has  led  to  the  establishment  and  organisation  of 
private  charity  in  order  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

"  Prohibitions  against  begging  are  probably  universal 
throughout  Europe,  though  the   punishments  prescribed  vary 
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considerably.       The   results  obtained  vary  also The 

French    and    Belgian    De'pots    de    Mendicite  and  the  Dutch 
Beggar  Colonies  are  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  country." 

In  Germany  (Prussia)  begging  is  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, not  exceeding  six  weeks,  or,  under  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  it  may  extend  to  three  months,  or  beggars  may  be 
confined  in  a  workhouse  for  two  years  subsequently,  under 
certain  conditions.  Under  the  voluntary  system  of  Elberfeld 
"  begging  may  be  first  checked,  then  stamped  out,  by  the 
only  sovereign  remedy — an  unconditional  diminution  of  alms- 
giving. This  town  is  more  free  from  begging  than  any  other  in 
the  countr)\" 

In  Bavaria  the  severest  punishment  against  beggars  were 
enacted  in  1751,  and  by  a  further  order  of  1816  voluntary 
charity  is  not  allowed  to  contravene  the  policy  of  the  laws 
against  beggars. 

In  Austria  a  law  of  1552  orders  that  "none  shall  beg 
save  the  old  and  infirm  ; "  and  in  subsequent  years  various 
endeavours  were  made  with  a  view  to  abolish  begging  and 
enforce  work,  but  it  is  said  that  the  law  is  now  not  strictly 
enforced. 

In  Switzerla7id  there  are  a  great  number  of  Anti-Mendicity 
Societies,  but  experience  proves  that  begging  is  a  profession 
and  trade  which  flourishes  as  long  as  supplies  continue ;  and 
although  street  -  beggars  are  forbidden,  and  punishment  is 
threatened,  the  practice  is  still  carried  on. 

Sweden^  like  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  was  overrun  by  mendicity,  and  the  fact 
gave  rise  to  a  system  of  poor  relief  in  157 1,  the  "suppression 
of  begging  "  being  really  the  chief  object  in  view.  "  Beggars' 
Orders "  were  enforced  by  every  generation,  yet  the  plague 
became  worse  and  worse.  Begging  is  now  entirely  forbidden, 
but  with  little  success. 

In  France  beggars  are  not  allowed,  nor  have  been  for 
centuries,  the  severest  laws  against  them  having  been  framed 
ever  since  1596.  All  such  are  sent  to  institutions  or  depots, 
and  made  to  work,  or  are  sent  to  the  police  magistrate  and 
imprisoned. 

Belgium  enacted  laws  against  beggars  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time.     As  early  as  15 15  it 
was  stated  that  "  those  who  begged  by  profession  made  more 
c 
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money  than  those  who  worked  for  their  Hving."  Yet  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Assembly  of  1798  that  "begging  must  be  sup- 
pressed with  the  utmost  energy."  In  1808  "Depots  de  Men- 
dicite  "  were  created  by  law  in  every  Department,  but  the  cost 
of  these  soon  became  enormous,  and  they  were  the  abodes 
of  idlers.  In  1848  the  young  were  separated  from  the  old,  and 
two  reformatories  were  established  for  them. 

In  the  Netherlands  an  edict  of  Charles  V.  in  1531  was 
directed  to  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  begging,  which 
was,  as  usual,  the  beginning  of  all  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  There  are  now  Beggar  Colonies  for  their  reception  and 
employment;  supported  by  the  Communes,  supplemented  by  the 
State. 

In  Italy  permission  was  given  in  1865  to  beg  in  those 
Communes  which  have  no  arrangements  to  provide  for  beggars, 
but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  forbidden,  especially  at  night. 
There  are  Houses  where  they  can  be  detained,  but  many  beg 
without  any  permission.* 

Russia. — In  St.  Petersburg  a  society  exists  for  the  relief  and 
classification  of  beggars,  entirely  under  Government  control. 
They  are  either  sent  back  to  their  Communes,  or  reheved  in 
institutions,  or  sent  to  magistrates,  but  "  the  law  is  not  en- 
forced, and  Moscow  is  full  of  beggars,"  and  mendicancy  ap- 
pears to  be  tolerated  more  than  in  other  countries. 

There  are  laws  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  in 
Portugal,  but  they  are  not  enforced  with  any  degree  of  strict- 
ness. Mendicants  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  and  asylums  for  such  exist. 

In  Spain,  as  early  as  135 1,  beggars  were  subject  to  severe 
punishment  for  first  and  all  subsequent  offences,  extending 
even  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

In  De?i??tark  beggars  are  liable  to  fifteen  days'  imprison- 
ment, vagrants  to  thirty  days',  but,  as  usual,  in  the  country 
local  beggars  are  tolerated.  In  Copenhagen  mendicancy  is 
rarely  seen. 

*  By  laws  of  1871  beggars  and  vagrants  maybe  taken  before  the  magistrate, 
and  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  three  or  six  months,  after  which  they  are 
sent  to  their  Communes,  and  must  remain  there,  unless  by  permission  to  leave, 
'even  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  efforts  of  various  Popes  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
repress  mendicancy  appear  to  have  been  in  vain. 
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In  Behiiuin  begging  was  prohibited  by  law  in  1808,  and  a 
l)e[)6t  de  Mendicite  created  in  every  Department,  to  which  all 
beggars  were  to  be  sent  on  arrest,  and  vagrants  to  prison.  Separa- 
tion of  classes  and  the  enforcement  of  labour  were  attempted,  but 
found  to  be  impracticable.  The  following  remark  may  be  laid  to 
heart,  and  considered  in  other  countries  besides  Belgium  : — 
"  Thus  the  five  Depots  became  great  hostelries  for  supplying 
board,  lodging,  and  congenial  society,  to  all  the  profligates  of  the 
country  at  the  public  expense.  The  system  was  found  to  be 
intolerably  expensive,  and  perfectly  ineffectual  as  a  means  of 
repression."  In  1848  fresh  laws  were  added,  that  applicants 
should  not  be  admitted  without  the  sanction  of  authorities. 
Those  admitted  by  their  own  desire  may  be  forced  to  remain 
for  thirty  days  ;  and  if  they  return  within  the  same  year,  are  to 
be  detained  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  twelve  months  at  the 
discretion  of  the  managers. 

"  The  main  result  has  been  the  toleration  of  mendicancy 
as  a  lesser  evil  than  that  of  supporting  beggars  in  the  De'pots 
for  indefinite  periods."  But  this  system  was  altered  in  1866, 
when  able-bodied  beggars  were  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  for  various  terms — those  under  fourteen  being  placed  in 
reformatories  till  twenty.  The  Depots  have  been  altered,  and 
there  is  now  an  extensive  penal  colony  for  beggars  and  vagrants, 
which  can  give  employment  to  1,500  persons;  thus  the  Com- 
munes are  relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  maintenance. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  an  attempt  to  employ 
paupers  without  coercion  absorbed  large  sums  of  money,  and 
failed  in  1842. 

As  an  exception  to  the  countries  we  have  already  noticed, 
Poland  is  without  laws  or  restrictions  against  mendicancy,  and 
as  there  is  a  Sclave  superstition  that  the  applications  of  beggars 
should  not  be  refused,  they  have  a  prosperous  career  in  that 
country. 

In  the  oldest  law-book  of  Iceland,  preceding  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  (which,  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  in 
Sweden  and  Norway),  begging  and  giving  of  alms  to  beggars 
were  both  punished  with  outlawry. 

It  was  during  the  second  of  the  three  stages  of  poor  relief 
to  which  we  have  alluded  (p.  27)  that  measures  of  police  were 
taken  against  begging,  which  had  been  commended  during  the 
first  period,  or  at  least  encouraged  by  almsgiving. 
c  2 


OUTDOOR    RELIEF    IN    ENGLAND. 
Extracts   from  the    Report  of   the   Commissioners  in 

1834,     AND     FROM     the     WRITINGS     AND      SPEECHES     OF 

VARIOUS  Authorities  to  1888. 

As  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief  has  lately  been  prominently 
brought  before  the  public  in  the  discussions  on  the  Local 
Government  Bill,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  extracts  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  in  1834  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  matter,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  that  year. 

The  evils  which  had  at  that  time  become  widespread  and 
flagrant  are  not  known  to  the  present  generation,  who  may  not 
be  able  or  willing  to  search  the  annals  of  Blue  Books  to  discover 
them. 

As  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  in 
some  quarters  to  revert  to  former  systems,  it  cannot  but  be 
helpful  to  give  some  details  of  the  existing  condition  of  things 
concerning  pauperism  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  forgotten  by 
many  and  unknown  to  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  we 
read,  "  the  great  source  of  abuse  is  the  outdoor  relief  afforded 
to  the  able-bodied  on  their  own  account,  or  on  that  of  their 
families.  This  is  given  either  in  kind  or  in  money ;  but  the 
latter  is  still  more  prevalent." 

Instances  are  then  given  from  various  parts  of  England 
detailing  the  abuses  of  the  different  systems  of  relief,  and  the 
following  remarks  are  made  : — 

"  Out-relief  is  that  now  most  extensively  given,  and  it 
appears  to  contain  in  itself  the  elements  of  an  almost  indefinite 
extension  ;  of  an  extension,  in  short,  which  may  ultimately  ab- 
sorb the  whole  fund  out  of  which  it  arises.  Among  the  elements 
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of  extension  are  the  constantly  diminishing  rchictance  to  claim 
an  apparent  benefit,  the  receipt  of  which  imposes  no  sacrifice, 
except  a  sensation  of  shame,  quickly  obliterated  by  habit,  even 
if  not  prevented  by  example  ;  the  difficulty,  often  amounting  to 
impossibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  and  award 
relief,  of  ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  necessity  for  it 
exists ;  and  the  existence  in  many  cases  of  positive  motives  on 
their  parts  to  grant  it  when  unnecessary,  or  themselves  to  create 
the  necessity." 

"  Another  evil  connected  with  outdoor  relief,  and  arising 
from  its  undefined  character,  is  the  natural  tendency  to  award 
to  the  deserving  more  than  is  necessary,  or,  where  more  than 
necessary  relief  is  afforded  to  all,  to  distinguish  the  deserving 
by  extra  allowances.  ...  It  appears  that  such  endeavours  to 
constitute  the  distributors  of  relief  into  a  tribunal  for  the 
rew^ard  of  merit,  out  of  the  property  of  others,  have  not  only 
failed  in  effecting  the  benevolent  intentions  of  their  promoters, 
but  have  become  sources  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  distributors, 
and  of  discontent  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  claimants." 

"  A  common  consequence  is  that,  to  satisfy  the  clamours  of 
the  undeserving,  the  general  scale  of  relief  is  raised ;  but  the 
ultimate  result  of  such  a  proceeding  appears  always  to  be  to 
augment  the  distress  which  it  was  intended  to  mitigate,  and  to 
render  more  fierce  the  discontent  which  it  was  intended  to 
appease.  Profuse  allowances  excite  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pectations on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  who  conceive  that  an 
inexhaustible  fund  is  devoted  to  their  use,  and  that  they  are 
wronged  to  the  extent  of  whatever  falls  short  of  their  claims. 
Such  relief  partakes  of  the  nature  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving 
in  its  effects  as  a  bounty  on  indolence  and  vice  ;  but  the 
apparently  legal  sanction  to  this  parochial  almsgiving  renders 
the  discontent  on  denial  the  most  intense.  Wherever,  indeed, 
public  charities  are  profusely  administered,  w^e  hear  from  those 
who  are  engaged  in  their  administration  complaints  of  the 
discontent  and  disorders  introduced."  "  It  appears,  from  all 
our  returns,  that  in  every  district  the  discontent  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  proportioned  to  the  money  dispensed  in  Poor's 
Rates,  or  in  voluntary  charities." 

Again,  "  It  appears  to  the  pauper  that  the  Government  has 
undertaken  to  repeal  in  his  favour  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature ; 
to  enact  that  the  children  shall  not  suffer  for  the  misconduct  of 
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their  parents,  the  wife  for  that  of  the  husband,  or  the  husband 
for  that  of  the  wife ;  that  no  one  shall  lose  the  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence,  whatever  be  his  indolence,  prodigality,  or 
vice — in  short,  that  the  penalty  which,  after  all,  must  be  paid 
by  some  one  for  idleness  and  improvidence  is  to  fall,  not  on 
the  guilty  person  or  on  his  family,  but  on  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  and  houses  encumbered  by  his  settlemxnt." 

Let  us  note  the  following  remarks  of  fifty  years  ago  on  a 
subject  recently  dwelt  upon  as  important  : — 

"  Uniformity  in  the  administration  of  relief  we  deem  es- 
sential as  a  means,  first,  of  reducing  the  perpetual  shifting 
from  parish  to  parish,  and  fraudulent  removals  to  parishes 
where  profuse  management  prevails  from  parishes  where  the 
management  is  less  profuse ;  secondly,  of  preventing  the  dis- 
contents which  arise  among  the  paupers  maintained  under  the 
less  profuse  management,  from  comparing  it  with  the  more 
profuse  management  of  adjacent  districts ;  and,  thirdly,  of 
bringing  the  management,  which  consists  in  details,  more 
closely  within  the  public  control.  .  .  .  The  importance  of 
uniformity  in  reducing  removals  appears  throughout  our  evi- 
dence. We  have  found  that  the  confirmed  paupers  usually 
have  a  close  knowledge  of  the  detailed  management  of  various 
parishes  (although  the  managers  rarely  have),  and  act  upon 
that  knowledge  in  the  choice  of  workhouses."  "  The  notion 
generated  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  existing  system  of 
relief  is  that  the  Poor's  Rates  are  an  inexhaustible  fund,  from 
which  all  who  call  themselves  poor  are  prevented  drawing  to 
the  extent  of  their  desires  only  by  the  cupidity  or  partiality  of 
parish  officers."  * 

To  these  extracts  we  may  add  that  there  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  at  the  Central  Conference  of  Guardians 
held  in  1882,  that  we  should  try  to  return  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  when  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  1834)  "Parochial  relief  ai)pears  to 
have  been  given  chiefly  through  the  workhouses,  and  not  to 

*  One  of  tlie  propositions  to  the  Select  Committee  agreed  to  by  tlie  Charily 
Organisation  Society  is  as  follows: — "The  latitude  permitted  to  Guardians 
has  been  the  source  of  much  nial-administration  of  the  law.  Continuity  and 
uniformity  of  practice  have  Ijeen  altogether  unattainable.  Such  success  as 
has  been  achieved  has  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  individual  C3uardians  ;  at 
their  retirement,  or  during  their  temporary  absence,  the  lax  system  returns." 
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have  been  extended  to  many  beside  the  impotent.  Relief  was 
considered  a  burden  to  the  payers,  and  a  degradation  to  the 
receivers — a  remedy  for  unexpected  calamity,  and  a  mitigation 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Nature  on  extravagance  and 
improvidence.  The  paupers  were  a  small  and  disreputable 
minority.  All  other  classes  were  anxious  to  diminish  the 
number  of  applicants,  and  to  reduce  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance." 

"  One  would  have  thought  that  all  who  are  aware  how  nearly 
the  nation  was  brought  to  ruin,  moral  and  financial,  in  the  three 
first  decades  of  this  century,  must  agree  that  every  man  should 
be  encouraged  to  feel  that  he  has  descended  in  the  scale  of 
manhood  when  he  gives  up  the  task  of  independence  allotted 
to  him  by  Providence,  and  throws  himself  upon  the  forced 
contributions  of  his  neighbours." — General  L.  Gardiner. 

The  following  opinions  were  expressed  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Poor  Law  Relief,  1888  : — 

"  If  outdoor  relief  were  abolished,  charity  would  receive 
such  an  impetus  that  it  would  prove  sufficient.  He  thought  it 
was  the  business  and  duty  of  the  rich  to  take  up  cases  of 
deserving  distress.  .  .  .  It  is  hopeless  to  look  for  much 
improvement  unless  the  present  too  wide  discretion  of  the 
Guardians  is  curtailed,  and  by  legislation  and  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made  is  made  general  and  permanent." — Mr.  A.  G.  Crowder, 
Guardian  of  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

"  Outdoor  relief  was  a  direct  and  positive  injury  to  the 
working  classes,  apart  from  the  moral  injury ;  and  he  believed 
that  for  every  penny  given  in  outdoor  rehef,  twopence  was  taken 
from  wages." — Mr.  Albert  Pell,  Guardian  of  St.  George's-in- 
the-East. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  Rector  of  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
said,  "  In  his  opinion,  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  had 
a  great  tendency  to  make  the  poor  more  improvident  than 
they  were  already,  and  indisposed  them  to  take  advantage  of 
savings  banks  and  provident  funds.  It  was  also  detrimental 
to  their  moral  character,  in  not  only  making  them  dependent, 
but  it  had  a  great  effect  on  their  relations.  It  also  acted  as 
a  stimulus  to  increasing  the  population,  because  of  improvident 
marriages." 

Mr.   Hedley,   Local  Government  Board  Inspector  in  the 
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Metropolitan  District,  said,  "  He  would  like  to  see  outdoor 
relief  abolished  as  far  as  possible.  It  operated  most  injuriously 
on  thrift  and  on  the  general  providence  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Relief  ought  only  to  be  given  to  the  destitute,  and 
when  given,  it  ought  to  be  adequate.  Outdoor  relief,  as  at 
present  administered,  was  always  inadequate  to  meet  destitu- 
tion, and  was  mostly  given  in  aid  of  unknown  resources.  It 
also  had  a  very  baneful  effect  on  charity,  which  it  stifled." 

Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  "disapproved  labour  yards  and  the  labour  test,  and 
advocated  the  entire  abolition  of  outdoor  relief." 

Mr.  W.  Vallance,  Clerk  to  the  Whitechapel  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  said,  "Their  pohcy  up  to  1870  was  that  of  meeting 
apparent  existing  needs  by  small  doles  of  outdoor  relief.  The 
experience  of  the  winter  1869-70  taught  that  the  system  fos- 
tered pauperism,  improvidence,  and  imposture,  without  helping 
the  poor,  and  the  Guardians  began  by  gradually  restricting 
outdoor  relief  in  out-of-work  cases,  until  they  were  enabled  to 
suspend  entirely  the  Outdoor  Rehef  Regulation  Order.  No  cases 
of  out-relief  other  than  those  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity 
had  been  added  to  the  list  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  The 
change  of  policy  had  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  indoor  as 
well  as  outdoor  pauperism,  and  in  an  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  his  constituents 
in  April,  1888,  said,  "He  had  no  sympathy  for  the  able-bodied 
pauper,  who  ought  not  to  exist.  There  was  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  because  the  Poor  Rate  fell  directly  upon 
the  occupiers  of  land  or  houses  they  alone  felt  the  weight  of 
the  burden.  There  was  no  body  upon  whom  it  fell  with 
greater  heaviness  than  upon  the  thrifty  and  industrious  labourer 
knd  the  artisan.  It  was  the  greatest  drain  upon  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  to  capital  that  the  working  man  had  to 
look  for  his  wages,  and  if  by  any  law  or  foolish  administration 
of  outdoor  relief  with  a  lavish  hand  they  brought  up  the  Poor 
Rate  to  the  extent  it  reached  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
they  would  bring  upon  themselves  a  ruinous  burden.  The 
outdoor  paupers  of  England  and  Wales  were  as  eight  to  one 
compared  with  the  indoor  paupers." 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  English  Poor  Rate,  by  Major  P.  G. 
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Craigie,  he  remarked  "on  the  reforms  effected  in  particular 
Unions,  where,  without  either  driving  paupers  into  the  house  or 
out  of  the  Union,  the  cases  of  out-relief  were  reduced  from  i,ioo 
to  66,  and  lod.  per  pound  saved  in  the  annual  outlay.  The  con- 
clusions drawn  were  that  the  statistics  of  pauperism  showed  it  to 
be  a  largely  preventible  disease,  which  could  be  restricted  with 
benefit  to  the  poor  and  relief  to  the  ratepayers  at  the  will  of 
the  local  authorities.  .  .  .  The  all-powerful  democracy  of  the 
day  should  be  impressed  with  the  proved  danger  of  out-relief, 
and  the  proved  economic  benefit  of  a  strictly-administered 
Poor  Law  should  be  insisted  on.  The  single  obligation  of  the 
Guardians  to  relieve  destitution  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  relief  of  distress  and  hard  cases  by  charity,  which  is 
totally  outside  the  functions  of  the  Poor  Rate;  nor  should  it  be 
overlooked  that  a  system  of  outdoor  relief,  so  far  from  an 
advantage  to  the  labourer,  exposed  the  lower  working  class  to 
an  unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  those  who,  deriving  part 
of  their  support  from  the  Poor  Rate,  could  afford  to  sell  their 
labour  for  an  inadequate  remuneration." 

"Where  there  is  a  moderate  stringency  in  enforcing  orders 
for  the  w^orkhouse,  there  pauperism,  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor, 
diminishes,  and  the  Poor  Rate  diminishes.  .  .  .  One  experienced 
relieving  officer  expresses  himself  thus  :  '  No  relieving  officer, 
no  outdoor  relief,'  the  mere  existence  and  presence  of  the  re- 
lieving officer  originating  outdoor  relief.  The  time  has  arrived 
for  causing  outdoor  relief  to  cease  altogether — not  abruptly,  but 
by  gradual  and  systematic  steps.  .  .  .  No  doubt  it  would  create 
much  surprise  to  perceive  how  easily  outdoor  relief  would  dis- 
appear without  any  one  being  the  worse  for  its  disappearance ; 
w^hile  the  indoor  relief  w^ould  not  be  increased.  By  not  being 
able  to  look  forward  to  outdoor  relief  as  a  last  resort,  a  general 
thriftiness  would  be  created,  by  which  persons  would  provide 
for  the  future  needs  of  themselves  and  their  families.  For 
those  who  investigate  cases  know  that  scarcely  a  case  of  desti- 
tution arises  which  is  not  produced  from  excessive  improvidence 
or  by  worse  conduct." — Mr.  N.  A.  Rock. 

"  Labourers  earning  good  wages  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
spend  them  in  drink  or  wastefulness,  in  place  of  insuring  them- 
selves against  the  claims  of  sickness  and  old  age  in  a  sound 
friendly  society,  and  then  to  '  cadge '  upon  their  thrifty 
fieighbours  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  legitimate 
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consequences  of  their  own  immoral  conduct.  Anything  more 
socialistic  or  demoralising  in  its  effects  cannot  be  conceived. 
...  If  the  drinking,  wasteful  workman  has  a  right  to  outdoor 
relief  at  all  from  his  thrifty,  sober  neighbours,  he  has  a  right  to 
a  very  great  deal  more  than  he  now  gets,  and  his  out-relief 
should  feed,  clothe,  and  warm  him,  besides  paying  his  rent.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  all  this 
is  done  for  him  in  the  Union  house.  When  the  demoralisation 
of  the  labouring  classes  has  been  sufficiently  effected  by  well- 
intentioned  but  short-sighted  philanthropists,  and  rates  raised 
accordingly,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  things 
which  preceded  the  new  Poor  Law." — Mr.  G.  R.  Portal. 

There  is  a  still  further  expression  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Albert 
Pell,  whose  evidence  has  been  already  given  :  "It  would  seem 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  object  of  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  more  clearly  ascertained,  expounded,  and 
strictly  observed,  than  at  the  present,  seeing  that  it  contemplates 
the  relief  of  destitution,  not  poverty,  and  that  its  proper  func- 
tion is  rather  one  of  police  than  of  charity." 

"  In  relieving  destitution  out  of  the  Poor  Rate,  a  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  applicant  should  not  in  the  Board  Room 
influence  the  Guardians,  whose  official  duty  there  is  simply  to 
relieve  destitution  with  other  people's  money.  For  the  worst 
character  they  are  bound  to  do  this,  adequately  and  humanely  ; 
for  the  best  character  ('  deserving '  is  the  stock  phrase)  they 
should  officially  do  nothing  more.  If  they  do,  they  are  re- 
lieving, not  the  so-called  *  deserving '  pauper  (or  '  industrial 
pensioner '),  but  his  neighbours  from  fulfilling  duties  which 
generous  feeling  and  Christian  teaching  suggest  and  insist  on, 
and  which,  if  not  interfered  with,  have  hitherto  proved  equal  to 
the  occasion.  The  idea  expressed  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
that  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  will  fill  the  work- 
houses, is  contradicted  by  fact  and  experience.  A  withdrawal 
of  outdoor  relief  acts  as  a  tonic  by  which  the  disease  (for  dis- 
ease it  is)  of  pauperism  is  counteracted  and  subdued  ;  and, 
with  the  decline  of  the  disease  among  outdoor  cases,  the 
numbers  of  indoor  cases  drop,  or  at  all  events  are  not  swelled, 
while  the  natural  stimulus  to  industry  and  self-preservation,  so 
cruelly  sapped  and  hindered  by  the  expectancy  of  outdoor 
relief,  comes  again  into  action,  and  the  whole  tone  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor  are  slowly  but  certainly  bettered.  .  .  . 
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■"Experience,  to  those  who  have  studied  the  matter,  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  bounty  out  of  the  Poor  Rate,  prompted  as  it 
frequently  is  by  the  most  selfish  motives  masquerading  as 
charity,  is  one  of  those  tender  mercies  which,  in  its  effect  on 
the  poor  themselves,  specially  poor  children,  is  cruel  in  the 
extreme." 

That  the  amount  of  pauperism  is  mainly  caused  by  and 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  encouragement  given  to  it  in 
various  localities  is  a  fact  beginning  to  be  recognised.  The 
following  statistics  from  a  Northamptonshire  Union  are 
striking  and  instructive  as  to  the  decrease  of  pauperism  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  amount  of  outdoor  relief  given  in 
1873  was  ;£^5,6i8  ;  in  1888  it  w^as  ;£49i,  while  the  number  of 
indoor  paupers  remained  the  same ;  the  proportion  of  indoor 
to  outdoor  was  about  2  to  i,  and  the  proportion  of  paupers  to 
population  was  i  to  74. 

We  may  add  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  annual  report 
of  this  Union  : — "  The  moral  and  social  saving,  which  is  of 
course  the  most  important,  cannot  be  so  plainly  tabulated  ; 
but  it  may  be  permissible  to  note  one  very  gratifying  feature  of 
it — viz. ,  that  very  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  on  the 
relief  list  as  children  with  their  parents,  have,  during  these  last 
fifteen  years,  grown  up  into  manhood  and  womanhood  with- 
out receiving  any  sort  of  help  from  the  Poor  Rates  ;  and  the 
general  experience  is  that  those  persons  who  as  children  know 
nothing  of  the  relieving  officer  or  the  parish  doctor,  and  hear 
nothing  of  their  parents  going  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  do 
not  as  men  and  women  make  the  Poor  Law  their  first  resource 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  need.  ...  In  1873  there  were  on 
the  out-relief  lists  no  less  than  254  children,  and  during  the 
last  half-year  only  two  ;  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  child 
at  all  receiving  out-relief,  nor  has  there  been  for  the  last  two 
months.  Though  there  were  so  many  children  having  out- 
relief,  there  were  as  many  in  the  workhouse  then  as  since — 
viz.,  twenty-six  in  January,  1873,  and  1888." 

Does  not  this  statement  help  to  prove  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  of  paupers  and  pauperism  is  both  practicable  and 
easy  ? 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Bradfield 
Union  : — "  Previous  to  1876  all  widows  with  children  received 
out-relief  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  one  of  the  results  was  that 
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the  sons  and  daughters  of  aged  or  infirm  widows  made  the 
receipt  of  it  an  excuse  for  not  assisting  to  support  them.  Im- 
pressed with  this  and  other  evils,  the  Guardians  in  1876 
resolved  to  give  no  more  out-relief  to  widows  after  the  first 
month  of  their  widowhood,  except  in  temporary  cases  of 
sickness,  but  to  offer  the  house  to  destitute  widows  with  their 
children  ;  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  to  take  all  their  children 
except  one  into  the  house.  .  .  .  Improvident  marriages 
have  certainly  decreased,  and  thrift  after  marriage  has  certanly 
increased  ;  this  is,  however,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  due 
to  the  restriction  (almost  abolition)  of  all  out-relief  in  the 
Union  and  only  in  part  to  that  of  widows  able-bodied.  Widows 
can  claim,  and  do  obtain,  full  current  wages  for  their  services. 
Sons  and  daughters  support  the  aged  and  infirm  widows. 
Begging  by  widows'  children,  once  so  common,  if  not  yet 
extinct,  has  so  much  decreased  that  I  never  hear  of  it,  and 
they  attend  school  as  regularly  as  their  neighbours.  A  long 
experience  has  clearly  shown  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  pauperism 
of  the  rural  districts  is  C7'eated  by  out-relief." 

Extracts  from  speeches  in  Parliament  on  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill,  1888  :— 

Mr.  Ritchie,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
said,  "  As  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  recommendation  from 
any  responsible  body — any  Commission  or  Committee — to  the 
effect  that  there  should  be  a  contribution  towards  outdoor 
relief.  There  had,  however,  been  a  very  large  number  of 
recommendations  in  favour  of  giving  some  relief  from  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  property  towards  indoor  pauperism.  Although 
he  was  very  far  from  saying  that  in  most  cases  outdoor  relief 
had  been  unduly  or  lavishly  given,  yet  all  reformers  had 
striven  against  the  tendency  which  had  existed  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  towards  lavish  expenditure  on  outdoor  pau- 
perism. Where  outdoor  relief  had  been  recklessly  adminis- 
tered it  had  done  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Rathbone  (Liverpool)  "objected  to  any  proposal 
which  would  lead  to  laxity  in  giving  outdoor  relief.  He 
maintained  that  outdoor  relief  had  always  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  wages.  ...  It  was  doing  away  with  what  was  now 
a  bribe  or  inducement  to  give  outdor  relief  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  cheaper  than  indoor  relief.  They  knew,  by  a  most  fatal 
experience,  how  this  idea  of  the  old  Poor  Law  demoralised  the 
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whole  character  of  the  rural  population,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  url)an  population  of  this  country.  .  .  .  Cases  of 
deserving  poor  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  to  a  large  extent, 
by  private  or  organised  charity,  and  could  alone  be  advan- 
tageously dealt  with  in  that  manner.  If  they  bore  in  mind 
the  immense  importance  of  preserving  the  independence 
of  character,  and  encouraging  providence  in  our  population, 
they  should  seek  to  put  the  relative  position  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  on  such  a  footing  as  would  discourage  that 
laxity  which  so  rapidly  encouraged  pauperism  and  demoralisa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  effect  of  a  similar  system  in  the  East  End 
of  London  had  not  only  been  to  discourage  idlers  to  rely  on 
the  rates,  but  had  been  also  to  encourage  the  action  of  the 
wealthier  classes  in  providing  adequate  relief  in  its  best  form 
to  the  deserving  poor.  He  wished  that  all  hon.  members 
remembered,  as  he  did,  the  introduction  of  the  new  Poor  Law. 
At  that  time  the  state  of  the  country  was  such  that  our  working 
classes  were  paupers,  and  our  working  women  were  becoming 
prostitutes.  The  Government  of  the  day  had  the  courage  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  which  caused  such  an  outcry  as  few  younger 
men  had  heard.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Con- 
servative Party  of  that  day  to  have  raised  a  great  outcry,  but 
what  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  do  ?  He  came  forward  and 
said  that  he  had  never  known  a  more  courageous  act  than  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Poor  Law  by  the  Government  of  that 
day,  and  that  he  and  his  party  would  support  them  through  it." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Long  thought  "it  would  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  recent  years  had  shown  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  realise  what  a  wise  application  of  the  Poor  Law  really  meant. 
They  had  recognised  that  it  was  their  duty,  not  to  administer 
the  rates  as  if  they  were  charitable  resources  placed  at  their 
disposal,  but  a  demand  on  the  pockets  of  the  people,  the  de- 
serving poor  included." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  thought  "that  a  consideration  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  which  had  inquired  into  pauperism 
before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1834 
would  be  a  warning  to  those  who  spoke  blindly  as  to  the  tests 
imposed  at  that  time,  especially  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  rural  districts.  .  .  .  While  he  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  possible  entirely  to  dispense  with  indoor  relief,  he  thought 
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that  legal  relief  ought  to  be  diminished  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that  voluntary  and  charitable  relief  ought  to  be  increased. 
When  he  heard  hon.  members  making  speeches  in  that  House 
about  sending  poor  people  to  the  workhouse  he  doubted 
whether  the  rich  classes  were  doing  their  duty.  Poor  people 
were  often  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  when  they 
ought  to  be  relieved  by  their  wealthy  neighbours.  He  could 
not  agree  that  indoor  relief  manufactured  a  whole  generation 
of  paupers,  and  it  was  undoubted  that  much  mischief  was  done 
by  outdoor  relief.  He  should  like  to  see  more  undertaken  by 
private  benevolence  and  less  by  Poor  Law  relief.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  would  undoubtedly  discourage  out- 
door relief,  and,  so  far,  it  would  be  advantageous." 

Viscount  Ebrington  said,  "  There  was  a  time  when  outdoor 
relief  was  freely  given  in  this  country,  and  he  supposed  the 
labouring  population  were  never  in  a  more  miserable  condition. 
Wages  were  almost  always  lowest  in  those  localities  where  out- 
door relief  was  most  freely  given." 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  some  Poor  Law  Unions 
where  the  giving  of  out-relief  has  been  greatly  restricted,  if  not 
done  away  with,  we  add  an  extract  from  the  last  report  issued 
by  the  Guardians  of  Whitechapel,  to  March,  1888  : — * 

"  The  policy  of  relief  administration  in  Whitechapel  has 
undergone  a  marked  change  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Up 
to  1870  the  system  may  be  said  to  have  been  that  of  meeting 
apparent  existing  circumstances  of  need  by  small  doles  of  out- 
door relief.  .  .  .  The  experience  of  the  winter  of  1869-70, 
however,  was  such  as  to  lead  the  Guardians  to  review  their  posi- 
tion and  earnestly  to  aim  at  reforming  a  system  which  was  felt  to 
be  fostering  pauperism  and  encouraging  idleness,  improvidence, 
and  imposture,  whilst  the  'relief  in  no  true  sense  helped  the 
poor.  It  was  seen  that  voluntary  charity  largely  consisted  of 
indiscriminate  almsgiving ;  that  it  accepted  no  definite  obliga- 
tion as  distinct  from  the  function  of  Poor  Law  relief;  that  the 
Poor  Law  was  relied  upon  to  supplement  private  benevolence  ; 
that  the  almsgivers  too  frequently  were  the  advocates  of  the 
poor  in  their  demands  upon  the  public  rates ;  and  that  both 

*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  example  were  followed  in  all  Unions,  and 
annual  reports  published  for  the  enlightenment,  not  only  of  Guardians,  but  of 
all  ratepayers,  who  ought  to,  and  might  thus,  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
these  matters. 
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Poor  Law  and  charity  were  engaged   in   the   reUef  of  distress, 
much  of  which  a  thoughtless  benevolence  and  a  lax  relief  ad- 
ministration had  created.  .  .   .  Theybegan  by  gradually  restrict- 
ing outdoor  relief  in  '  out  of  work  '  cases,  until  they  were  able 
entirely  to  suspend  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  and  to 
apply  strictlytheprincipleoftheProhibitoryOrder.  .   .  .  Thus  the 
door  of  out-relief  became  gradually  closed,  and,   as  a  fact,  no 
cases — other  than  those  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,  relieved 
by  the  relieving  officers  in  kind — have  now  for  nearly  eighteen 
years  been  added  to  the  outdoor  relief  lists.  .  .  .  These  progres- 
sive results  have  not  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate,  nor 
even  an  appreciable,  increase  in  the   number  of  indoor  paupers 
relieved.  .  .  .  This  is  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the  discourage- 
ment which  the  system  has  produced  to  speculative  applications 
for  relief,   and,   in  part,   to  the  concentration  of  official  and 
voluntary  effort  upon  the  dispauperisation  of  the  poor.     There 
is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
has  resulted  in  an  improvement  in   the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Rents  are  said  to  be  better  paid,  and  more  money  to  be  deposited 
in  savings  and  penny  banks  than  formerly;  whilst  publicans  and 
pawnbrokers  are  equally  lamenting  the  badness  of  trade.     The 
poor  are  certainly  more  self-respecting  than  they  were.  ...  So 
uniform  and  strict  has  become  the  administration  of  legal  relief, 
and  so  well  understood  is  the  system,  that  an  application  for 
prospective  outdoor  relief  is  now  rarely  made  to  the  Guardians. 
By  *  prospective  '  relief  is  to  be  understood  relief  other  than  that 
already  afforded  by  the  relieving  officer  under  circumstances  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  submitted  to  the  Guardians  for  review 
merely.  .  .   .  The  main  object  and  design  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
being  to  relieve  destitution,  not  to  do  the  work  of  charity,  the 
principle  was  affirmed  that  in  such  relief '  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  ought  to  be  on  the  whole  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
independent  labourer,'  whilst  the  relief  should  be  adequate  to 
his  wants.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  almost  uniform  outdoor  relief, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  legal  right  which  exists,  amounts 
to  a  vast  provision  of  State  aid  for  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Superseding,  too,  as  it  does,  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
self-denial  or  prudent  forethought,   the  poor  are  educated  to 
dependence,  being  practically  told  that  every  recurring  mis- 
fortune or  contingency  of  life  will  be  amply  met  out  of  the  public 
rates ;  whilst  they  are  demoralised  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
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adversity  which  flows  from  idleness,  intemperance,  or  improvi- 
dence, is  rewarded  by  an  ehgible  form  of  relief  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrious,  thrifty,  and  self-reliant." 

In  fact,  the  Poor  Law  has  been  claimed  as  a  "  National 
Club,"  upon  which  the  poor  have  a  claim  given  them  by  the 
law,  and  which  they  mean  to  enforce. 

In  connection  with  these  extracts  we  will  add  some  from 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Poor  Relief,  1888  :— 

"  This  decrease  [of  pauperism]  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
ascribed  to  the  more  strict  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
law  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  especially  to  the  restriction 
of  out-relief  While  admitting  that  where  no  organised 
method  of  charity  has  been  established,  outdoor  relief  cannot, 
without  hardship  to  the  poor,  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
cases,  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the  disastrous  results 
which  are  certain  to  follow  from  outdoor  relief  if  not  very 
carefully  administered,  and  kept  within  narrow  limits — not  only 
in  bringing  heavy  burdens  on  the  ratepayers,  but,  what  is  far 
more  important,  in  demoralising  the  working  class  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  thrift  and  honest  industry.  ...  In  the  case 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  of  respectable  character,  it  is 
a  very  general  practice  to  give  out-relief,  which  usually  takes 
the  form  of  small  weekly  doles,  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  pauper,  and  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
true  circumstances  of  the  recipient,  especially  in  large  towns, 
are  frequently  granted  to  persons  who  are  not  really  destitute. 
Such  doles  are  eked  out  either  by  private  charity  or  some  aid 
from  relatives,  or  by  slender  earnings ;  in  which  latter  case,  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  person  who  is  assisted  in  that  way 
obtains  employment,  there  is  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages  for  services  of  that  particular  character.  .  .  . 
Frequently,  also,  if  the  doles  were  withdrawn,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  are  relatives  who  are  in  a  position  to  afford 
tlie  necessary  support,  and  who  would  do  so  when  aid  was  not 
forthcoming  from  the  rates." 

The  importance  attached  to  the  subject  of  out-relief  is 
shown  by  the  various  Orders  and  Reports  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Central  Poard  concerning  its  administration.  In 
1844  the  "  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order"  permitted  such 
relief  for  able-bodied  paupers  only  "  on  account  of  sudden  and 
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urgent  necessity,  of  illness,  and,  with  certain  restrictions,  in  the 
case  of  widows."  Again,  in  1852  some  alteration  was  made, 
and  in  1869  an  important  Report  was  given  by  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  order  to  induce  Boards  of 
Guardians  rigidly  to  insist  upon  the  main  principles  of  the 
English  Poor  Law,  especially  the  workhouse  test.  In  187 1  a 
fresh  circular  was  issued,  in  which  the  question  of  the  grant  of 
outdoor  relief  was  specially  discussed.  Again,  in  1878  the 
chief  points  of  the  former  Order  were  recapitulated  and  en- 
forced. Besides  these,  the  reports  of  numerous  Inspectors  bear 
upon  the  subject,  and  Poor  Law  Conferences  took  the  matter 
up,  with  the  result  that  the  percentage  of  outdoor  paupers 
had  fallen  from  46  in  187 1  to  3-0  in  1883. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  German  Dr.  Aschrott, 
who  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  English  Poor  Law, 
that  public  rehef  should  be  given  to  the  able-bodied,  but  he 
adds,  "  If  this  is  introduced,  their  labour  must  be  fully  em- 
ployed in  return  for  the  relief  afforded.  If  an  evil  effect  on 
the  social  life  of  the  nation  is  to  be  avoided,  this  relief  must 
be  subject  to  the  condition  of  shutting  up  the  paupers  within 
the  four  walls  of  an  institution,  and  thus  limiting  their  personal 
freedom.  Whether  such  institution  should  be  a  workhouse  or 
a  pauper  colony  is  a  further  question  which  can  only  be 
answered  in  view  of  local  circumstances.  The  relief  of  the 
able-bodied  cannot  be  carried  on  without  regulations  which 
are  to  a  certain  extent  penal." 

Again,  he  remarks,  "  It  is  significant  that  in  England  Poor 
Law  relief  is  extended  to  one  class  of  persons  to  whom  it 
would  not  be  afforded  in  Continental  States,  and  in  whose  case 
serious  danger  is  caused  by  an  ill-considered  system  of  relief. 
This  class  is  that  of  the  able-bodied  poor.  In  England  the 
obligation  exists  to  relieve  the  destitute  man  who  prefers  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  rather  than  maintain  himself. 
....  The  able-bodied  class  could  not  be  indulgently  treated 
without  the  exercise  of  a  demoralising  influence  on  the  general 
working  population."* 

A  remarkable  investigation  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
into  the   "  Causes   of  Pauperism "  by  the   Committee  of  the 

*  A  law  still  exists  in  Prussia  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  but  it  has 
completely  fallen  into  disuse. 
D 
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Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  and  published  in  the  Local 
Government  Chronicle,  March,  1884,  with  the  following  re- 
sults : — Ten  classes  were  described,  and  from  the  total  of  each 
class  it  was  found  that  more  than  half,  or  above  51  per  cent., 
of  the  cases  were  caused  directly  from  drinking  habits ;  in  men, 
one-fourth  arose  from  drunkenness,  but  in  women,  only  one- 
twentieth  of  the  pauperism  was  chargeable  to  this  cause.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  "  want  of  employment "  amounted  to 
only  one-furtieth  part  of  the  pauperism.  And  this  fact  is  found 
to  agree  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Mansion  House 
Committee  in  1887,  which  investigated  the  case  of  the  un- 
employed. 

It  was  stated  at  Manchester  that  "  it  is  a  fact  of  serious 
import  that  the  majority  of  cases  which  become  chargeable 
from  drunkenness  are  men  in  skilled  employments.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  children  of  drunkards  have  to  be  maintained  and 
educated,  and  the  class  of  widows  and  children  of  such 
persons  produces  about  one-fifth  of  the  pauperism."  The 
Report  concludes  with  these  words  : — "  We  have  the  very 
serious  fact  that  almost  all  the  pauperism  we  have  to  deal  with 
arises  from  causes  which  come  into  operation  during  the  adult 
period  of  the  life  of  those  who  make  application  for  relief; 
and  that  whilst  nearly  one-half  of  the  destitution  arises  from 
sickness,  accident,  and  misfortune,  a  full  half  is  produced  by 
wilful  self-indulgence  in  vicious  habits."  We  cannot  help 
adding  the  inquiry  whether  a  large  portion  of  the  "  sickness 
and  accidents  "  might  not  also  be  referred  to  the  same  cause  ? 
We  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 

The  same  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  paupeiism 
caused  by  old  age  and  infirmity  accounted  for  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  number.  Were  this  the  case  to  a  still  larger  extent, 
how  willingly  should  we  all  contribute  our  share  towards 
their  comfort  and  maintenance ;  but  here  we  must  not  omit  a 
remark  which  follows,  as  regards  even  this  class  of  inmates, 
and  which  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  as  bearing  upon 
former  comments  on  the  results  of  legal  relief: — "The  most 
discouraging  asi)ect  of  some  of  these  cases  is  that  sons 
and  daughters  who  have  emigrated  do  not  send  money  to 
assist  their  aged  parents,"  Why  should  they,  when  they  are 
well  cared  for  from  another  and  a  legal  source  on  which  they 
have  a  claim  ? 
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As  the  argument  most  frequently  used  in  urging  outdoor 
rather  than  indoor  rehef  is  its  economy,  we  may  quote  again 
from  the  book  previously  referred  to.*  The  apparent  simplicity 
of  outdoor  relief,  and  its  avoidance  of  costly  establishments, 
with  all  their  attendant  expenditure,  is  at  first  attractive, 
especially  when  the  humane  side  of  the  question  is  added  to 
the  financial  plea.  "The  objection  is  one  to  which  we  should 
attach  little  weight,  even  admitting  its  accuracy.  It  has  been 
often  shown  that  in  the  case  of  a  Poor  Law  system  the  main 
question  is,  and  must  be,  what  kind  of  relief  is  most  for  the 
interest  of  the  community,  for  the  advantage  of  the  State; 
and  the  question  of  expense  is  subordinate  to  this  considera- 
tion. The  objection  is,  in  truth,  very  short-sighted.  People 
only  ask  what  expense  will  be  incurred  by  the  relief  of  a  given 
number  of  paupers  in  this  or  the  other  fashion,  and  omit  to 
reflect  that  the  tendency  of  the  workhouse,  under  a  proper 
Poor  Law  system,  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved. .  .  .  Accordingly,  any  temporary  increase  in  expen- 
diture will  be  amply  balanced  in  the  course  of  years  by  the 
saving  consequent  on  the  reduction  of  pauperism." 

With  regard  to  the  objection  of  inhumanity,  we  may  close 
these  remarks  with  a  quotation  from  the  Report  of  1834, 
which  bears  upon  the  subject  of  legislating  for  extreme  cases, 
instead  of  on  general  principles  : — ''  Where  cases  of  real  hard- 
ship occur,  the  remedy  must  be  applied  by  individual  charity, 
a  virtue  for  which  no  system  of  compulsory  relief  can  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  substitute." 

The  term  "legal  charity,"  which  was  employed  by  some 
writers  sixty  years  ago  who  objected  to  the  action  of  the  Poor 
Law,  was  not  applicable  to  the  system  founded  by  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  1601,  the  object  of  which  was  to  repress  pauperism, 
and  not  to  indulge  humane  impulses  ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  questions  of  Poor  Law  reform  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  reverting  to  the  principles  of  that  Act, 
the  three  divisions  of  which  are  still  adhered  to — viz.,  the  relief 
of  the  infirm,  the  needs  of  the  able-bodied,  and  the  education 
of  the  pauper  children. 

In  further  confirmation  of  these  principles,  we  add  some 
extracts  from  the  Report  of  one  of  the  Inspectors  for  1887-8, 

*  "The  English  Poor  Law,"  by  Dr.  Aschrott. 
I)    2 
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which  deals  most  fully  with  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief — that 
by  Mr.  Fleming,  comprising  the  district  of  Dorset  and  South- 
ampton, and  parts  of  Wilts  and  Surrey.  The  number  of  out- 
door paupers  is  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  indoor ; 
and  with  regard  to  this  he  writes  : — "The  lavish  administration 
of  out-relief,  to  which  I  referred  last  year  as  the  unfavourable 
feature  of  administration  in  this  district,  unfortunately  con- 
tinues. ...  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  sufficient 
reason  why  the  Guardians  choose  to  give  so  much  outdoor 
relief  in  the  counties  under  my  observation.  Beyond  question, 
there  are  a  great  many  more  out-paupers  than  there  need  or 
should  be.  In  many  instances  those  who  need  relief  do  not 
get  it,  whilst  it  is  given  to  those  who  are  not  really  in  distress  ; 
or,  if  real  destitution  do  exist,  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  is 
cruelly  inadequate.  ...  So  much  unsound  doctrine  with 
regard  to  Poor  Law  administration  has  of  late  been  suggested 
as  worthy  of  acceptance,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
the  true  position  of  the  question  can  have  been  appreciated  by 
those  who  now  advocate  a  form  of  relief  which  had  the  fullest 
trial,  and  led  to  such  dire  misfortune,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  days  when  out-relief 
was  administered  without  the  present  salutary  checks  has  been 
so  much  lost  sight  of  that  Guardians  are  astonished  when  they 
are  told  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  'new  Poor  Law' 
the  Poor  Rates  in  many  parishes  ranged  from  8s.  to  21s.  in 
the  pound  upon  the  rateable  value.  Even  now  many  Guardians 
will  argue  that  out-relief  is  cheaper  than  indoor  relief,  because 
the  applicants  will  be  satisfied  with  is.  6d.  out-relief,  whereas 
they  would  cost  3s.  6d.  in  the  workhouse,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  ten  applicants  will  take  out-relief  for  one  who  will 
accept  indoor  relief.  In  other  words,  15s.  will  go  for  out-relief 
against  3s.  6d.  for  indoor  relief 

"Again,  the  argument  is  constantly  used  that  indoor  relief 
is  much  more  disgraceful  than  out-relief,  and  the  poor  would 
rather  die  than  come  into  the  house.  Surely  no  argument 
could  well  be  more  fallacious.  Outdoor  relief  and  indooi 
relief  are  equally  disgraceful.  The  one,  as  fully  as  the  other, 
implies  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  a])plicant  that  his 
means  arc  unequal  to  his  necessities,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
obliged  to  become  a  burden  upon  the  ratepayers  for  his  sup- 
port.    This  entails,  as  a  necessary  consequence  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  society,  a  most  thorough  and  minute  inquiry  into  all 
his  private  affairs  and  those  of  the  individuals  who  are  legally 
liable  for  his  support.  The  pauper  who  accepts  indoor  relief 
allows  the  extent  of  his  necessity  to  be  submitted  to  a  complete 
test,  and  he  gives  the  best  work  of  which  he  may  be  capable 
in  return  for  the  relief  afforded  to  him.  The  outdoor  pauper, 
in  practice,  submits  to  no  adequate  test  of  destitution,  and  gives 
nothing  whatever  in  return  for  the  burden  he  places  upon  the 
rates.  Surely,  as  a  question  of  disgrace,  the  man  who  submits 
to  the  workhouse  test,  and  who  gives  all  he  can  give  in  return 
for  what  he  obtains,  is  far  away  in  a  more  honourable  position 
than  the  man  who  submits  to  no  adequate  test,  who  takes  all 
he  can  get  from  the  rates,  and  who  gives  nothing  whatever  in 
return.  It  is  undeniable  that  an  enormous  amount  of  fraud  is 
practised  to  obtain  outdoor  relief,  and  that  there  can  be  little 
fraud  in  the  grant  of  indoor  relief.  ...  It  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  the  workhouse  inmates  represent  the  tested  State 
pauperism  of  the  country.  The  outdoor  relief,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  an  unascertained,  and  almost  unascertainable, 
amount  of  imposition.  .  .  .  There  is  the  further  argument 
that  out-relief  must  be  given  to  prevent  the  breaking-up  of  the 
'happy  little  homes'  of  the  poor.  What  rehef,  however,  is 
given  with  this  object?  Too  often  is.  or  is.  6d.  and  a  loaf. 
And  to  what  homes  is  this  given  ?  Too  often  to  homes  where 
there  is  known  to  be  habitual  drunkenness,  w^here  there  are 
illegitimate  children,  where  prostitution  (veiled  or  unveiled)  is 
carried  on,  where  there  is  overcrowding,  where  the  house  is 
in  an  unsanitary  condition,  and  in  endless  other  cases  where 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  both  for  pauper  and  ratepayer 
that  the  home  should  be  broken  up.  It  is  evident  that  where 
homes  are  kept  together  by  the  miserable  amounts  frequently 
given  as  relief,  either  there  must  be  imposition  as  to  the  means 
of  the  applicants,  or  it  would  be  very  much  better  that  the 
paupers  should  go  into  the  house,  where  their  necessities  would 
be  wholly  provided  for.  .  .  .  The  hardship  of  breaking  up 
the  very  few  homes  which  it  might  otherwise  be  desirable  to 
maintain  would  be  very  much  less  than  the  evil  of  making  the 
thrifty  help  to  maintain  the  homes  of  the  unthrifty.  More- 
over, the  support  of  such  homes  as  might  with  advantage  be 
maintained  is  essentially  within  the  province  of  charity  rather 
than  of  poor  relief.    .    .    .    As  to  the  statement  that  applicants 
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would  rather  die  than  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  that  their 
independent  spirit  should  be  commended  for  such  a  deter- 
mination, it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  independence  of 
spirit  is  in  truth  deserving  of  the  smallest  encouragement. 
The  objection  on  their  part  is,  not  to  become  a  burden  upon 
their  fellow-creatures,  but  to  the  receipt  of  relief  in  a  form 
which  is  unacceptable  to  themselves.  The  individuals  who  are 
too  independent  to  go  into  the  workhouse  are  perfectly  willing 
to  burden  the  ratepayers  with  as  much  out-relief  as  they  can 
succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  Guardians.  No  admiration  can 
be  too  great  for  the  real  independence  of  spirit  which  prefers 
to  suffer  any  extremity  rather  than  admit  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  life,  or  consent  to  become  a  burden  upon  others;  but  this  real 
independence  has  no  place  in  the  class  of  case  now  under  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  The  remarks  I  venture  to  place  before  the 
Board  on  the  all-important  subject  of  relief  to  the  poor  may 
be  unpopular,  and  may  be  mis-called  harsh  and  unfeeling,  but 
all  who  really  understand  the  problem  which  Guardians  are  called 
upon  to  solve,  will  admit  that  the  evils  and  degradation  of 
pauperism  cannot  be  cured  by  the  fatal  policy  of  doing  what  is 
most  pleasant  and  most  consonant  with  the  gentler  feelings  of 
our  nature.  It  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  effects  of  adminis- 
tration rather  than  to  the  pleasure  of  giving.  Guardians  are 
not  the  trustees  of  a  benevolent  fund.  They  are  the  adminis- 
trators of  rates  compulsorily  levied,  and  which  press  most 
hardly  upon  those  who  are  often  sadly  worse  off  than  the 
paupers  to  whose  support  they  have  to  contribute.  Whether 
pleasant  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  free  distribution  of 
out-relief  removes  the  greatest  inducement  to  thrift  and  inde- 
pendence, and  compels  the  thrifty  and  independent  to  provide 
for  those  who  wilfully  fail  to  provide  for  themselves." 

We  will  give  another  quotation,  in  confirmation  of  previous 
and  oft-repeated  truths,  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Peel,  In- 
spector : — "  The  Poor  Law  was  not  devised  to  check  the  flow 
of  private  charity,  and  were  a  strict  and  uniform  administration 
of  it  adopted  throughout  the  country,  it  would,  I  feel  confident, 
result  in  discouraging  pauperism  and  imposture,  and  lead  to 
the  relief  of  the  thrifty,  honest,  and  deserving,  from  other 
quarters." 

Mr.  Bircham,  Inspector  of  the  South  Wales  District,  gives 
the  following  remarkable  statement : — "The  outdoor  pauperism 
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in  most  of  the  Unions  is,  in  my  opinion,  still  excessive,  and 
might,  I  think,  in  time  be  considerably  reduced,  were  a  proper 
use  made  of  the  test  of  indoor  relief.  It  represents  at  present 
nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  ;  whilst  the  amount 
spent  in  the  year  on  out-relief  alone  represents  the  interest  of 
4  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  4I  millions." 

The  total  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  on 
January  ist,  1888,  in  647  Unions  and  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  was  831,505,  of  which  total  there  were  206,286 
indoor^  and  625,219  outdoor.  This  amounted  to  one  out  of 
every  thirty-four  persons,  or  2*9  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  the  county  which 
contained  the  largest  number  of  paupers  was  Dorset,  in  which 
no  less  than  47*4  out  of  every  1,000  of  the  population  were  in 
receipt  of  relief,  and  no  less  than  41 '2  out  of  every  1,000 
receiving  outdoor  relief.  In  the  Metropolis  the  proportion  was 
i3"4  per  i,oco  of  outdoor,  and  Lancashire  the  next  lowest; 
the  total  for  the  Metropolis    being    27*8,   and  for  the  latter 

20'2. 

Notwithstanding  these  still  high  figures,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  returns  for  the  year  1888  were  lower  than  in  any 
other  year  since  1885,  and  the  diminution  is  owing  to  a 
decrease  in  the  outdoor  paupers.  In  1849  the  number  of  such 
was  55  per  1,000,  but  had  fallen  to  21  "5  per  1,000  in  1888  ; 
while  indoor  paupers  had  decreased  only  from  7*7  per  1,000  to 
6"8  per  1,000  in  that  time — a  great  decrease  having  taken  place 
in  the  able-bodied  class. 

In  nearly  all  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors  there  are  remarks  of  satisfaction  at  the  diminution 
of  outdoor  relief;  but  there  is  an  exception,  when  Mr.  Murray 
Browne  "  regrets  to  say  that  the  profuse  outrelief  which 
characterises  the  greater  number  of  the  North  Wales  Unions 
still  continues."  In  South  Wales,  also,  the  Inspector  remarks 
that  "  the  outdoor  pauperism  is  still  excessive."  In  only  three 
counties  is  the  expenditure  on  out-relief  less  than  on  in-relief. 
The  variation  in  amount  is  as  follows  : — The  highest  expendi- 
ture on  out-relief  being  83*6  in  Wales,  and  the  lowest  23*4  in 
the  Metropolis,  the  nine  intervening  divisions  graduating  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  that  next  to  the  lowest  being,  how- 
ever, 50*9  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  many  improvements 
made  in  the  treatment  of  indoor  paupers,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
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observe  that  the  expenditure  per  head  has  been  less  in  1887 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  twenty-five  years. 

Though  not  exactly  bearing  upon  the  question  of  out-relief, 
yet  as  our  object  is  to  enlighten  the  generally  prevailing  in- 
difference as  to  Poor  Law  management,  we  may  add,  what  may 
be  a  surprise  to  many,  that  out  of  the  whole  cost  of  over  eight 
miUions  (exceeded  by  nearly  ^200,000)  for  relief,  that  por- 
tion spent  upon  the  army  of  officials  which  is  employed  to 
carry   out  our  machinery,    amounts   to    no    less    a  sum    than 

We  have  given  examples  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  question  of  out- 
relief,  as  their  wide  experience  must  have  the  greatest  weight 
in  its  consideration  ;  but  we  will  add  a  few  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  Provincial  Conferences  during  the  year  1886,  as 
they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
concerned  in  carrying  out  the  Poor  Law  in  the  different  Unions. 
The  following  is  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  read  at  the 
"West  Midland  Conference  : — "  In  1834  the  new  Poor  Law  was 
passed,  the  principle  of  which  was  to  abolish,  as  far  as  possible, 
outdoor  relief.  How  has  this  statute  been  administered  ?  Until 
quite  recently,  as  a  general  rule,  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner. 
Indiscriminate  payment  of  out-relief  has  been  the  rule  ;  and 
this  system,  instead  of  encouraging  thrift,  has  created  a  pre- 
mium on  improvidence.  What  incentive  existed  to  exercise  the 
virtue  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  one  man,  when  his  frugality 
would  debar  him  from  the  benefits  received  by  the  reckless,  the 
idle,  and  extravagant  ?  And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
system  of  administration  as  regards  the  ratepayers  ?  A  few 
years  of  newborn  zeal  under  the  new  Poor  Law  reduced  the 
cost  of  poor  relief  very  considerably ;  but  then  a  change  took 
place,  for  in  1840  the  cost  was  5s.  gd.  per  head  of  population, 
while  in  1884  it  had  risen  to  6s.  6d.  per  head.  .  .  .  The  short- 
comings of  IOC  years,  by  which  the  labouring  population  were 
taught  to  regard  the  Poor  Law  Union  as  a  refuge  to  fly  to  in 
case  of  sickness,  or  for  a  pension  in  old  age,  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated in  a  day." 

At  the  Conference  held  in  the  Northern  District  in  1886  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
Sunderland,  in  which  he  said  : — "  The  Poor  Law  must  relieve 
destitution,  and  that  adecjuately.     .     .     .     It  is  not  an  auxiliary 
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existing  to  eke  out  insufficient  earnings.  It  cannot  supple- 
ment the  income  of  the  wage-earning  classes.  .  .  .  Abso- 
lute destitution,  then,  falls  within  the  immediate  and  specific 
operation  of  Poor  Law  relief." 

At  the  Conference  of  the  South-Eastern  District  a  paper 
was  read  on  the  administration  of  out-relief  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  St.  Neots  Union,  in  which  he  said  : — "  The  most  mis- 
chievous of  all  outdoor  relief  is  permanent  relief,  or  the 
pension  granted  to  old  and  infirm  persons  for  life — a  style  of 
relief  still  very  common  in  some  Unions  ;  relief  given  in  cases 
that  excite  the  compassion  and  pity  of  Guardians.  .  .  .  Every 
pension  granted  to  an  old  and  infirm  person,  no  longer  able  to 
work,  is  an  advertisement  encouraging  improvidence  and 
unthrift.  You  foster  the  idea  in  the  young  that  they  need 
make  no  provision  for  the  future ;  that,  however  reckless  and 
improvident  they  may  be,  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  there  will  be  the  outdoor  relief  that  will 
keep  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  ...  As  you  can  never 
get  to  the  sources  and  amount  of  a  pauper's  income,  so  you 
never  probe  the  capability  of  friends  to  help  until  you  offer  the 
house  instead  of  out-relief;  by  giving  out-relief  you  stop  the 
flow  of  that  sympathy  and  willingness  to  help  which  it  is  so 
important  to  encourage.  .  .  .  We  must  remember  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  destitution  is  the  consequence  of  improvidence. 
It  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  the  notion — fostered  by  the  old 
Poor  Law,  and  kept  up  by  the  outdoor  relief  administered 
under  the  present  law — that  the  labouring  class  are  to  be  helped 
and  provided  for,  no  matter  how  reckless  and  improvident 
they  may  be.  ...  I  have  only  to  add  one  remark — that  is, 
upon  the  want  of  uniformity  of  action  amongst  Unions  in  the 
administration  of  relief.  In  one  Union  out-relief  is  given  in 
almost  every  case  where  want  is  proved ;  in  another  the 
application  in  every  removable  case  is  met  by  an  offer  of  the 
house.  This  uniformity  cannot  be  obtained  unless  certain 
rules  be  adopted  as  the  basis.  .  .  .  Nothing  tends  to  breed 
discontent  so  much  as  want  of  uniformity.  ...  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  more  out-relief  is  restricted,  the  more  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  is  increased  ;  and  the  spirit  of  pauperism,  the 
parent  of  recklessness  and  improvidence,  is  crushed."  The 
following  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  the  Conference  : — 
"That   outdoor   relief,  being   the   chief  cause  of  pauperism, 
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sliould  receive  the  urgent  attention  of  Guardians,  with  the 
object  of  reducing  it  to  a  minimum." 

At  the  same  Conference  Mr.  Fleming,  Poor  Law  Inspector 
(whose  opinions  have  been  already  quoted),  read  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  he  said,  "  No  more  sad  result  has 
followed  the  evil  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  than  the 
almost  utter  obliteration  of  the  obligations  of  the  family  tie 
among  a  very  large  section  of  the  working  classes.  The 
obligation  upon  the  members  of  a  family  for  their  mutual 
support,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  burden  and  a  hardship,  which  may,  with- 
out disgrace,  be  shifted  on  to  the  ratepayers.  .  .  .  Outdoor 
relief  would  very  soon  be  discontinued  if  Poor  Law  administra- 
tors once  realised  how  completely  it  works  in  favour  of  the 
improvident  and  unworthy,  at  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  and 
worthy  members  of  society." 

In  reviewing  the  different  methods  of  relief  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed  that 
nothing  analogous  to  our  relief  of  the  able-bodied  exists,  as  far 
as  workhouses  are  concerned.  Various  institutions  provide 
assistance  for  nearly  every  form  of  misery  and  distress,  but  on 
wholly  different  lines  ;  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  the  right 
to  enter  an  asylum  at  any  age,  and  on  the  mere  plea  of  destitu- 
tion, together  with  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  discharge.  Be- 
lieving that  this  freedom  of  relief  is  the  greatest  blot  and  dis- 
advantage of  our  Poor  Law  system,  we  cannot  but  add  a  few 
remarks  on  this  prevalence  of  free  relief  to  the  classes  who  are 
beginning  to  be  known  as  "  ins  and  outs."  It  was  hoped  that 
the  various  representations  which  were  made  before  the  House 
of  Lord's  Committee  of  1888  would  have  resulted  in  some 
recommendation  for  greater  stringency  as  regards  this  class,  but 
we  regret  to  find  that  this  was  not  the  case.  We  cannot  but 
express  a  wish  that  those  who  make  our  laws  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  working  of  them  in  practice  as  well 
as  in  theory.  If  those  who  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
further  restriction  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  as  regards  this 
class,  could  take  the  place  of  some  of  our  masters  of  work- 
houses for  a  short  period,  or  could  even  attend  the  Com- 
mittees of  Guardians  when  the  cases  of  these  persons  are 
considered,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  question  of  "  the 
liberty  of  the  subject"  would  not  be  so  often  urged  against  any 
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alteration  of  the  law,  which  at  present  allows  such  freedom  of 
relief  to  the  undeserving,  provided  by  the  thrifty  and  the  hard- 
working. 

The  liberty  to  come  and  go,  to  take  their  discharge  with 
the  smallest  possible  restrictions,  is  the  great  attraction  of  the 
idle  and  proliigate  classes  to  become  inmates  of  our  work- 
houses. To  such  the  "  test  "  becomes  no  deterrent ;  it  is  at 
their  choice  to  come  and  go  as  it  suits  their  own  convenience — 
in  fact,  the  workhouse  is  an  ever-ready,  open  hotel,  and  if  for 
good  reasons  they  are  refused  a  day's  outing  they  retaliate  by 
taking  their  discharge,  thus  multiplying  the  trouble  of  the 
officers  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  have  children  at  the  schools, 
they  have  to  be  fetched,  in  order  that  they  may  accompany 
their  unnatural  parents,  too  probably  to  scenes  and  haunts 
of  vice.  Indeed,  where  the  children  are  concerned,  the 
freedom  of  discharge  is  fraught  with  even  greater  and  untold 
evils. 

It  is  no  question  of  those  who  are  able  and  seeking  for 
work,  nor  of  the  more  permanent  aged  or  afflicted  inmates, 
for  whom  some  considerations  of  liberty  may  be  demanded. 
The  cases  of  all  such  are  easily  discriminated,  and  can  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  We  speak  of  the  idle,  the  profligate, 
and  habitual  "ins  and  outs,"  who  thus  abuse  the  relief  offered 
by  the  State,  and  who,  even  if  possessed  of  means  and 
pensions  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  comfort  out  of  doors, 
prefer  to  spend  a  few  days  in  wild  extravagance  and  then 
return  to  the  workhouse  as  destitute.  In  accordance  with 
our  previous  plan,  we  will  proceed  to  give  the  opinions  of 
some  of  those  who  are  most  able  to  judge  in  this  important 
matter. 

Mr.  Hedley,  Local  Government  Inspector  of  the  Metro- 
politan District,  said,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Lords 
Committee,  "he  would  make  it  an  indispensable  condition  of 
the  acceptance  of  indoor  relief  that  the  person  relieved  should 
not  be  able  to  discharge  himself  under  a  week.  .  .  .  He  did 
not  see  that  it  would  be  any  hardship,  and  he  would  make  it 
apply  to  all  classes  of  the  poor."  "  The  facility  with  which 
undeserving  paupers  can  now  go  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
house is  an  abuse  which  ought  to  be  remedied." 

Even  far  more  restriction  than  this  of  the  present  liberty  is 
desired  by  many  competent  judges  of  the  system  and  its  evils, 
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by  which  a  pauper  can  ensure  a  hohday  every  fourth  day,  if  he 
so  chooses. 

General  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  fifteen  years  vice-chairman 
of  the  St.  Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians,  writes  thus  : — "  A 
gang  of  able-bodied  men  and  women,  generally  fifty  in  number, 
give  notice  every  Friday  that  they  will  take  their  discharge  on 
^londay.  On  that  morning  they  go  out,  and  return,  as  a  rule, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  many  of  them  drowsy  with  drink. 
Sunday  being  a  dies  non  as  to  work,  they  thus  escape  work 
three  days  consecutively  out  of  the  seven.  .  .  .  Some  years 
ago  the  workhouse  at  Poplar  was  used  by  the  Marylebone 
Guardians  for  able-bodied  persons.  In  1877  the  master  said 
that  inmates  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  discharge  from 
Poplar  and  applying  for  relief  at  Marylebone  the  same  day, 
the  object  being  to  avoid  the  labour  and  discipline  of  the 
house.  They  walked  from  Poplar  to  the  Marylebone  relieving 
officer,  and  asked  for  an  order  of  admission.  One  pauper  was 
discharged  and  re-admitted  twenty-three  times  in  ten  weeks." 

Let  us  add  what  the  experienced  master  of  that  workhouse 
says  on  this  matter  : — 

"  The  frequency  with  which  a  large  number  of  able-bodied 
men  still  continue  to  leave  the  house  for  their  weekly  holiday 
shows,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  former  occasions,  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  powers  of  detention  for  dealing  with  this 
class.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  returned  from  leave  of 
absence  drunk  and  disorderly,  in  most  cases  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  they  left  the  house;  the  charges  for  disorderly 
conduct  at  the  gate  increased  in  number,  and  were  twenty-two. 
Two  women  have  been  in  prison  four  times  in  the  year  for 
this." 

A  relieving  officer  of  large  experience  in  London  writes  : — 
"  The  number  that  went  out  and  returned  the  same  day  in  my 
district  from  March  ist  to  June  ist  is  1,482  ;  these  were  cases 
sent  into  our  own  houses.  There  should  be  some  method  or 
law  so  that  those  who  are  continually  going  out  should  be 
detained  for  at  least  a  month  or  more." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  l]ethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians  the 
question  was  raised  respecting  the  punishment  of  inmates  re- 
turning drunk  to  the  workhouse  after  their  weekly  outing. 
Out  of  some  400  allowed  to  go  out,  more  than  half  returned 
in  a  condition  of  drunkenness. 
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We  cannot  help  asking  if  a  weekly  holiday  is  a  necessity 
for  such  persons  as  these,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  thrifty 
ratepayers  ?  They  are  not  merely  individuals  who  thus  use 
the  workhouse  as  a  convenient  lodging-house,  but  whole 
families  do  the  same,  taking  their  discharge  with  regularity 
once  a  week,  spending  the  day  in  begging  in  the  most  likely 
places,  enjoying  themselves  on  the  proceeds,  and  returning  at 
night  to  the  shelter  of  the  house. 

"  '  Ins  and  outs'  of  all  sorts  are  agents  of  demoralisation,  and 
nothing  else,  in  a  workhouse,"  writes  one  who  has  practical 
experience  of  this  fact. 

Men  or  women  demanding  their  discharge  take  their 
children  with  them,  these  having  to  be  fetched  from  one  or 
more  of  the  country  schools  by  officers  of  the  workhouse. 
One  such  child  was  taken  thus  eleven  times  in  a  year, 
being  kept  out  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  scenes  of  vice 
by  her  profligate  mother,  and  then  returned  to  her  com- 
panions at  school.  In  one  workhouse  for  able-bodied  men 
there  were  in  one  fortnight  forty-two  discharges  out  of  sixty 
inmates. 

"  A  pauper  will  enter  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
notice  of  his  discharge,  which  course  would  prevent  his 
children  being  sent  away  to  the  school.  The  case  was  cited  of 
a  woman  who  had  discharged  herself  forty  times  in  a  year,  in 
order  to  evade  the  attempts  of  the  Guardians  to  send  her  child 
to  school."  The  Chairman  of  this  Board  remarked  that  "  some 
decision  should  be  come  to,  not  merely  affecting  the  parents  of 
children,  but  others  who  made  it  a  practice  to  run  in  and  out 
of  the  house." 

At  the  North  Wales  District  Conference  held  in  1886  Mr. 
Murray  Browne,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "Increased  Powers  of  Detention  and  Treatment  of 
Certain  Cases  in  Workhouses,"  in  which  he  urged  its  import- 
ance as  regards  inmates  of  bad  character,  especially  women  and 
children.     And,  surely,  we  may  add,  of  bnbeciles  also. 

it  is  difficult  to  define  the  line  of  distinction  between  these 
classes  and  those  who  apply  as  casuals  for  a  still  shorter  period 
of  admission ;  but  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  great 
ignorance  prevails  in  the  public  mind  concerning  this  class,  as 
has  been  recently  shown  in  London  by  discussions  on  the 
unemployed,  and  the  suggestions  made  on  the  subject.    Again, 
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we  are  not  aware  that  other  countries  provide  similar  rehef  for 
such  persons.* 

A  visit  to  these  wards,  and  an  inspection  of  the  inmates, 
would  help  to  dispel  many  theories  and  delusions  with  regard 
to  their  being  mainly  refuges  for  honest  persons  out  of  work. 
Truth  compels  us  to  state  that  the  most  abandoned,  and 
apparently  hopeless,  portion  are  the  women,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  most  sad  also,  as  they  are  often  accompanied  by  children, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  family  of  six  enter  with  the  mother 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  morning.  A  large  proportion  are 
said  (in  some  Unions,  at  least)  to  be  the  worse  for  drink  on 
admission.  Their  behaviour  and  language  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described  ;  the  Superintendent  being  called  up 
for  each  arrival,  her  task  is  no  light  or  easy  one ;  the  vilest 
names  are  applied  to  her,  and  she  is  sometimes  told  by  those 
who  well  understand  the  whole  meaning  and  working  of  the 
Poor  Law  that  she  is  only  there  because  of  them,  and  thus 
owes  her  post  and  her  living  to  their  existence  (which  is  true 
enough) — another  instance  of  what  has  often  been  remarked 
as  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  claim  of  right  to  relief,  and 
the  fostering  of  feelings  and  conduct  which  would  not  be 
ventured  upon  where  the  help  is  granted  as  a  boon.  Many  of 
these  casuals  are  known  to  procure  tickets  in  one  part  of 
London  early  in  the  evening,  and  then  wander  about  (re- 
maining in  public-houses  as  long  as  they  are  open)  till  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  ;  thus  the  privileges  of  admission 
provided  for  those  in  real  need  and  exceptional  difficulties  are 
habitually  abused  by  the  vagrant  and  vicious  of  the  lowest 
classes. 

We  do  not  deny  that  some  who  need  or  deserve  the  relief 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  applicants ;  our  object  is  now  to 
mark  the  contrast  and  distinction  between  our  methods  and 
those  of  other  countries,  which  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  con- 
sider at  a  time  when  various  theories  and  suggestions  of 
change  are  being,  and  about  to  be,  made  on  all  these  ques- 
tions, especially  as  regards  the  casual  wards.  Signs  of  in- 
creasing interest  in  all  these  serious  social  questions  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  could  more  frequent  opportunities  of  discussion 


*  In  six  months  of  the  year  1887,   38,415  casuals  were  admitted,  and  of 
this  number  544  were  charged  at  police  courts. 
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between  various  Boards  of  Guardians  be  promoted,  the  best 
results  might  ensue,  for  experience  would  throw  light  on  many 
dark  and  puzzling  questions. 

The  growing  importance  of  thrift  and  providence  was  never 
more  deeply  felt  than  at  the  present  time  ;  and  this  fact  forms 
a  significant  consideration  in  connection  with  Poor  Law  relief, 
and  especially  as  regards  a  laxity  in  bestowing  it  on  outdoor 
paupers,  the  results  of  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  show 
by  the  facts  and  opinions  given  in  these  pages. 
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Figuier's  Popular  Scientific  Works.     With  Several  Hundred  Illustra- 
tions in  each.     3s.  6d.  each. 


The  Parson  o'  Dumford. 
The  Vicar's  People.  )     In  cloth 
Sweet  Mace.  f       only. 


The  Human  Race. 

World  Before  the  Deluge. 

Reptiles  and  Birds. 


The  Ocean  World. 
The  Vegetable  World. 
The  Insect  World. 


Mammalia. 
Fine-Art  Library,  The.      Edited  by  John  Sparkes,  Principal   of  the 
South    Kensington    Art    Schools.       Each    Book    contains    about    100 
Illustrations.     5s.  each. 
Engraving.  By  LeVicomte  Henri    1    The  Education  of  the  Artist. 


Delaborde.     Translated  by  R. 
A.  M.  Stevenson. 
Tapestry.     By  Eugene   Miintz. 


By  Ernest  Chesneau.  Translated 

by  Clara  Bell.   (Non-illustrated.) 

Greek   ArcH/EOLOGY.  By  Maxime 


Translated  by  Miss  L.  J.  Davis.     |  Collignon.      Translated   by'  Dr. 


The  English  School  of  Paint 
iNG.ByE. Chesneau. Translated 
by  L.  N.  Etherington.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Prof.  Ruskin. 

The  Flemish  School  of  Paint- 
ing. By  A.  J.  Wauters.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Henry  Rossel. 


J.  H.  Wright. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  ByProf.  Duval. 
Translated  by  F.  E.  Fenton. 

The  Dutch  School  of  Painting. 
By  Henry  Havard.  Translated 
by  G.  Powell. 


Five  Pound  Note,  The,  and  other  Stories.     By  G.  S.  Jealous,     is. 
Flower  Painting,  Elementary.     With  Eight  Coloured  Plates.     3s. 
Flowers,    and    How   to    Paint    Them.     By   Maud    Naftel.     With 

Coloured  Plates.     5s. 
Forging  of  the   Anchor,  The.     A  Poem.     By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 

LL.D.     With  20  Original  Illustrations.     Gilt  edges,  5s. 
Fossil    Reptiles,    A    History    of    British.     By   Sir   Richard  Owen, 

K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     With  268  Plates.     In  Four  Vols.,  £12  12s. 
France   as   It   Is.     By  Andr^  Lebon  and  Paul  Pelet.      With  Three 

Maps.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Franco-German  War,  Cassell's  History  of  the.     Two  Vols.      With 

5C0  Illustrations,     gs.  each. 
Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Europe,  The.     By  Prof.  H.  G.  Seblsy,  F.R.a 

Cheap  Edition.    7s.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications. 

Garden   Flowers,    Familiar.      By  Shirley  Hibberd.     With  Coloured 

Plates  by  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.   Complete  in  Five  Series.  I2s.  6d.  each. 
Gardening,  Cassell's  Popular.     Illustrated.     4  vols.,  5s.  each. 
Geometrical    Drawing   for    Army   Candidates.      By   H.  T.  Lilley, 

M.A.     2s. 
Geometry,  First  Elements  of  Experimental.    By  Paul  Bert.  is.6d. 
Geometry,  Practical  Solid.     By  ^Iajor  Ross.     2s. 
Germany,  William  of.      A  succinct  Biography  of  William  I.,  German 

Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia.     By  Archibald  Forbes.      Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Gladstone,  Life  of  W.  E.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith.  With  Portrait.  3s.  6d. 
Gleanings  from    Popular  Authors.     Two   Vols.     With   Original   Illus- 
trations.    4to,  9s.  each.     Two  Vols,  in  One,  15s. 
Great  Bank  Robbery,  The.  ANovel.  ByJuLiAN  Hawthorne.  Boards, 2s. 
Great    Industries    of   Great    Britain.      Three  Vols.     With  about  400 

Illustrations.     4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Great    Painters   of  Christendom,  The,  from   Cimabue  to  Wilkie. 

By  John  Forbes-Robertson.     Illustrated  throughout.     12s.  6d. 
Great  Northern   Railway,  The  Of!icial    Illustrated  Guide  to  the. 

IS. ;  or  in  cloth,  2S. 
Great  Western   Railway,  The    Official   Illustrated  Guide   to   the. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     With  Illustrations,  is.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Gulliver's  Travels.    With  88  Engravings  by  Morten.     Cheap  Edition. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
Gum  Boughs  and  W^attle  Bloom,   Gathered   on   Australian   Hills 

and  Plains.     By  Donald  Macdonald.     5s. 
Gun  and  its   Development,   The.     By  W.    W.   Greener.     With   500 

Illustrations.     los.  6d. 
Guns,  Modern  Shot.     By  W.  W.  Greener.     Illustrated.     5s. 
Health,  The  Book  of.     By  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     Cloth, 

21S.  ;  Roxburgh,  25s. 
Health,  The  Influence  of  Clothing  on.     By  F.  Treves,  F.R.G.S.   2s. 
Health  at  School.     By  Clement  Dukes,  M.D.,  B.S.    7s.  6d. 
Heavens,  The  Story  of  the.     By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  F.R.S., 

F.R.A.S.     With  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.     31s.  6d. 
Heroes    of   Britain    in    Peace    and    W^ar.     In  Two  Vols.,  with  300 

Original  Illustrations.     5s.  each  ;  or  One  Vol.,  library  binding,  los.  6d. 
Homes,  Oiir,    and    How  to    Make    them     Healthy.       By   Eminent 

Authorities.     Illustrated.     15s.  ;  Roxburgh,  iSs. 
Horse  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  George  Fleming,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Illustrated.     7s.  6d. 
Horse,  The    Book  of  the.     By  Samuel  Sidney.    With  28  facsimile 

Coloured  Plates.    Enlarged  Edition.   Demy  4to,  35s.;  half-morocco,  45s. 
Horses,  The  Simple  Ailments  of.     By  W.  F.     Illustrated.     5s. 
Household  Guide,  Cassell's.     Illustrated.     Four  Vols.,  20s. 
How  Dante  Climbed  the  Mountain.     By  Rose  Emily  Selfe.    With 

Eight  Full-page  Engravings  by  Gustave  Dok6.     2S. 
How  Women  may  Earn  a  Living.     By  Mercy  Grogan.    6d. 
India,    Cassell's    History   of.      By  James  Grant.      With   about   400 

Illustrations.     Library  binding.     One  Vol.    iss. 
India:  the  Land  and  the  People.     By  Sir  J.  Caikd,  K.C.B.     ios.  6d. 
Indoor  Amusements,    Card  Games,   and   Fireside   Fun,  Cassell's 

Book  of.     Illustnited.     3s.  6d. 
Irish  Parliament,  The  ;  What  it  Was  and  What  it  Did.     By  J.  G. 

SwiiT  MacNeill.  M.A.,  M.P.     is. 
Irish  Parliament,  A  Miniature  History  of  the.    By  J.  C.  Haslam.  3d. 
Irish  Union,  The  ;  Before  and  Alter.   By  A.  K.  Connei.l,  MA.  2s.  6d. 

iohn  Parmelee's  Curse.     By  Julian  Hawthorne.     2s.  6d. 
lennel  Guide,  The  Practical.     By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,     is. 
Khiva,   A   Ride  to.     By  Col.  Fred.  Burnahy.     is.  6d. 
Kidnapped.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     Illustrated  Edition.     5s. 
King  Solomon's  Mines.  By  H.  Rider  Haogaru,  Illustrated  Edition.  ^%, 


Selections  from  Cassell  %  Company's  Puhlications. 


Ladies'  Physician,  The.      A  Guide  for  Women  in   the  Treatment  of 
their  Aihnents.     By  a  Physician.     6s. 

Lady  Biddy  Fane,  The  Admirable.  By  Frank  Barrett.  Three  Vols. 
Cloth,  31s.  6d.     -» 

Land  Question,  The.  By  Prof.  J.  Elliot,  M.R.A.C.  Including  the 
Land  Scare  and  Production  of  Cereals.     3s.  6d. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Oils,  A  Course  of  Lessons  in.  By  A.  F. 
Grace.     With  Nine  Reproductions  in  Colour.     Cheap  Edition,  25s. 

Law,  How  to  Avoid.     By  A.  J.  Williams,  RLP.     is. 

Legends  for  Lionel.     By  Walter  Ckane.    Coloured  Illustrations.    53. 

Letts's  Diaries  and  other  Time-saving  Publications  are  now  pub- 
lished exclusively  by  Cassell  &  Comtanv.  {A  list  free  on  application.) 

Local  Dual  Standards.  Gold  and  Silver  Currencies.  By  J.  H.Norman,  is. 

Local  Government  in  England  and  Germany.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  G.C.B.,  &c.     is. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  The  Official  Illus- 
trated Guide  to  the.     is.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway,  The  Official  Illustrated 
Guide  to  the.     is.  ;  cloth,  as. 

London  and  South  Western  Railway,  The  Official  Illustrated 
Guide  to  the.     is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

London,  Greater.  By  Edward  Walford.  Two  Vols.  With  about 
400  Illustrations,     gs.  each. 

London,  Old  and  New.  Six  Vols.,  each  containing  about  200 
Illustrations  and  Maps.     Cloth,  gs.  each. 

Longfellow^'s  Poetical  Works.  Illustrated  throughout,  £3  3s.;  Popular 
Edition    l6s . 

Luther,  Martin:  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Peter  Bavne,  LL.D. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  1,040  pages.     Cloth,  24s. 

Mechanics,  The  Practical  Dictionary  of.  Containing  15,000  Draw- 
ings.    Four  Vols.     21S.  each. 

Medicine,  Manuals  for  Students   of.    [A  List  forwarded  post  free. "S 

Midland  Railway,  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the.  Neiv  and  Re- 
vised  Edition.     IS.;    cloth,  2s. 

Modern  Europe,  A  History  of.  By  C.  A.  Fvffe,  M.A.  Vol.  I., 
from  1792  to  1814.     I2s.     Vol.  II..  from  181410  1848.     I2S. 

Music,  Illustrated  History  of.  By  Emil  Naumann.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Goke  Ouselev,  Bart.  Illustrated.    Two  Vols.    31s.  6d. 

National  Library,  Cassell's.  In  Weekly  Volumes,  each  containing 
about  192  pages.  Paper  covers,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d.  (^  List  0/ the  Volumes 
already  issued  sent  post  free  on  application.) 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  Concise.  By  E.  Perceval  Wright, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.     With  several  Hundred  Illustrations.     7s.  6d. 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  New.  Edited  by  Prof.  P.  Martin 
Duncan,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.  With  about 
2.000  Illustrations.     Cloth,  gs.  each. 

Nimrod  in  the  North  ;  or.  Hunting  and  Fishing  Adventures  in  the 
Arctic  Regions.     By  Lieut.  Schwatka.     Illustrated.     7s.  6d. 

Nursing  for  the  Home  and  for  the  Hospital,  A  Handbook  of. 
By  Catherine  J.  Wood.     Cheap  Edition,     is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

Oil  Painting,  A  Manual  of.     By  the  Hon.  John  Collier.     2s.  6d. 

Orion  the  Gold  Beater.  A  Novel.  By  Svlvanus  Cobb,  Junr.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Our  Own  Country.    Six  Vols.    With  1,200  Illustrations.     7s.  6d.  each. 

Painting,  Practical  Guides  to.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  full  in- 
structions:— Marine  Painting,  5s. — Animal  Painting,  5s.  — China  Paint- 
ing. 5s.  —Figure  Painting,  7s.  6d. — Elementary  Flower  Painting,  3s. — 
Flower  Painting,  2  Books,  5s.  each. — Tree  Painting,  5s.  — Water-Colour 
Painting,  5s.  —  Neutral  Tint,  5s. — Sepia,  in  2  Vols.,  3s.  each;  or  ia 
One  Vol.,  5s. — Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint  Them,  5s. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company  s  Publications. 

Paris,  Cassell's  Illustrated  Guide  to.    Cloth,  2s. 
Parliaments,  A  Diary  of  Two.     By  H.  W.  Lucy.      The  Disraeli  Par- 
liament, 1874— ]  880.    I2S.     The  Gladstone  Parliament,  1881— 1886.  las. 
Paxton's   Flower  Garden.     By  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Prof.  Lindley. 

Three  Vols.     With  100  Coloured  Plates.     £1  is.  each. 
Peoples  of  the  World,  The.     In  Six  Vols.     By  Dr.  Robert  Brown. 

Illustrated.     7s.  6d.  each. 
Phantom  City,  The.     By  W.  Westall.     Second  Edition,     ss. 
Photography  for  Amateurs.     By  T.  C.   Hepworth.     Illustrated,     is.; 

or  cloth,  IS.  6d. 
Phrase  and  Fable,  Dictionary  of.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.     Cheap 

Edition,  Enlarged,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  with  leather  back,  4s.  6d. 
Picturesque  America.     Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  with  48  Exquisite  Steel 

Plates  and  about  800  Original  Wood  Engravings.     •£%  2S.  each. 
Picturesque  Canada.  With  600  Original  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  £3  3s.  each. 
Picturesque    Europe.        Complete    in     Five    Vols.       Each     containing 

13   Exquisite   Steel    Plates,   from  Original   Drawings,  and   nearly  200 

Original  Illustrations.      £10  los.     The  Popular  Edition  is  published 

in  Five  Vols.,  i8s.  each. 
Pigeon  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  Lewis  Wright.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 
Pigeons,  The  Book  of     By  Robert  Fulton.     Edited  and  Arranged  by 

L.  Wright.     With  50  Coloured  Plates,  31s.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 
Poets,  Cassell's  Miniature  Library  of  the  : — 


Burns.     Two  Vols.     2s.  6d. 
Byron.     Two  Vols.     2s.  6d. 
Hood.     Two  Vols.    2s.  6d. 
Longfellow.  Two  Vols.  2s.  6d. 


Milton.     Two  Vols.    2s.  6d. 
Scott.  Two  Vols.    2s.  6d.  r2s.  6d. 
Sheridan  and  Goldsmith.  2  Vols. 
Wordsworth.     Two  Vols.    2s.  6d. 


Shakespeare.     Illustrated.     In  12  Vols.,  in  Case,  12s. 
Police  Code,  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law.     By  C.  E.  Howard 

Vincent,  M.P.    2s. 
Popular  Library,   Cassell's.     Cloth,  is.  each. 

The  Russian  Empire.  I    The  Story  of  the  Eng-lish  Jacobins. 

The  Kclitfious  Revolution  in  the         Domestic  Folk  Lore. 

i6th  Century.  I     The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill:  Preacher 


English  Journalism. 
Our  Colonial  Empire. 
John  Wesley. 

'The  Youncj    Man   in    the    Battle 
of  Life. 


and  Wit. 

Bosvvell  and  Johnson  :  their  Com- 
lianions  and  Contemporaries. 

History  of  the  Free- Trade  Move- 
ment in  England. 


Post  Office  of  Fifty  Years  Ago,  The.  Containing  Reprint  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill's  famous  Pamphlet  proposing  Penny  Postage,     is. 

Poultry  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  Lewis  Wright.  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

Poultry,  The  Illustrated  Book  of.  By  Lewis  Wright.  With  Fifty 
Coloured  Plates.     Cloth,  31s.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

Poultry,  The  Book  of.     By  Lewis  Wright.    Popular  Edition.    los.  6d. 

Pre-Raphaelites,  The  Italian,  in  the  National  Gallery.  By  Cosmo 
MoNKiiousE.     Illustrated,     is. 

Printing  Machinery  and  Letterpress  Printing,  Modern.  By  J.  F. 
Wilson  and  Douglas  Grey.     Illustrated.     21s. 

Queen  Victoria,  The  Life  and  Times  of.  By  Robert  Wilson.  Com- 
plete in  Two  Vols.     With  numerous  Illustrations,     gs.  each. 

Queer  Race,  A.     liy  W.  Westall.    5s. 

Quiver,  The.  Yearly  Volume.  Containing  Several  Hundred  Illustra- 
tions.    7s.  6d. 

Rabbit-Keeper,  The  Practical.     By  Cuniculus.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Representative  Poems  of  Living  Poets  American  and  English. 
Selected  by  the  Poets  them.selves.     15s. 

Republic  of  the  Future,  The.     By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd.     2s. 

Royal  River,  The  :  The  Thames,  from  Source  to  Sea.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text  and  a  Series  of  beautiful  Engraviui^s.     £2  2S. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^-  Company's  Publications. 


Red  Library,  Cassell's.     Stiff  covers,  is.  each;  cloth,  as.  each. 


Jack  Ilinton,  the  Guardsman. 

Rome  and  the  Early  Christians. 

The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndt-ay. 

Poe's  Works. 

Old  Mortality. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man. 

Handy  Andy. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

Pickwick  (2  \  ols.^ 

Last  of  the  Mohieana. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Yellowplush  Papers. 

Tales  of  the  Borders. 

Last  Days  of  Palmyra. 

Washington      Irving's      Sketch- 

Book. 
The  Talisman. 
B-ienzi. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
American  Humour. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
Macaulay's  Lays  aad  Essays. 
Harry  Lorrequer. 


The  Pioneers. 
Charles  O'Malley, 
Bai'naby  Budge. 
Cakes  and  Ale. 
The  King's  Own. 
Peopl-?  I  have  Met. 
The  Pathfinder. 
Evelina. 
Scott's  Poems. 
Last  of  the  Barons. 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Lcdbui  y. 
Ivanhoe. 
Oliver  Twist. 

Selections  from  Hood's  Works. 
Longfellow's  Prose  Works. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Lytton's  Plays.  fHarte. 

Tales,  Poems,  and  Sketches.    Bret 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  (2\t.ls.). 
The     Prince    of    the    House     of 
Sheridan's  Plays.  [David. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Deerslayer. 
Eugene  Aram. 

Russia.     By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.     5s. 
Russia,  Truth  About.     By  W.  T.  Stead.     8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 
Russo-Turkish  War,   Cassell's    History  of.     With   about   500    Illus- 
trations.    Two  Vols.,  gs.  each. 
Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's.     Yearly  Volume,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Science  for  All.      Edited  by  Dr.  Robert   Brown.      Illustrated.      Five 

Vols.     gs.  each. 
Sea,  The:    Its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril,  and  Heroism. 

By  F.  Whymper.     With  400  Illustrations.     Four  Vols.,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Sent  Back  by  the  Angels.     And  other  Ballads.     By  Frederick  Lang- 

itRiDGE,  M.A.     Cloth,  4s.  6d.     Popular  Edition,  is. 
Shaftesbury,  The  Seventh  Earl  of,  K.G.,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By 
EuwiN  HoDDER.  Three  Vols.,  36s.   Pof>nlar  Edition,  One  Vol.,  7s  6d. 
Shakspere,  The  International.     Edition  de  L-nxe. 

"KING    HENRV    IV."     Illustrated    by    Herr   Eduard    Gkutzner, 

£3  los. 
"AS  YOU  LIKE  IT."     Illustr.ited  by  M.  Emile  Bavaru,  £3  los. 
"ROMEO  AND  JULIET."   Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A.R.A., 
£5  5S. 
Shakspere,    The    Leopold.      With    400    Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  6s.  ; 

half-morocco,  7s.  6d.     CJtea/>  Edition.  3s.  6d, 
Shakspere,    The    Royal.     With   Steel    Plates   and   Wood   Engravings. 

Three  Vols.     15s.  each. 
Shakespeare,   Cassell's   Quarto   Edition.     Edited    by   Charles  and 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  and  containing  about   600   Illustrations  by 
H.  C.  Selous.     Complete  in  Three  Vol.s.,  cloth  gilt,  £3  3s. 
Shakespeare,  Miniature.     Illustrated.     In  Twelve  Vols.,  in  box,  I2S. ; 

or  in  Red  Paste  Grain  (box  to  match),  with  lock  and  key,  2is. 
Shakespearean  Scenes  and  Characters.     With  30  Steel  Plates  and  10 

Wood  Engravings.     The  Text  written  by  Austin  Brereton.     21s. 
Ships,  Sailors,  and  the  Sea.  By  R.  J.  Cornewall-Jones.  Illustrated.  5s. 
Short  Studies  from  Nature.     Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
Sketching  from   Nature   in   Water   Colours.      By  Aaron    Penley. 

With  Illustrations  in  Chromo-Lithography.     15s. 
Skin  and  Hair,  The  Management  of  the.  By  M.  Morris,  F.R.C.S.  as. 
Sonnets  and  Quatorzains.     By  Chrys,  M.  A.  Oxen.     5s. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's  Complete  Book  of.     Cheap  Edition. 
With  more  than  qx)  Illustrations.   Medium  8vo,  092  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Steam  Engine,  The  Theory  and  Action  of  the  :    for  Practical  Men, 

By  W.  H.  Northcott,  C.  E.     3s.  6d. 
Stock  Exchange  Year-Book,  The.     By  Thomas  Skjnneb.     12s.  6d, 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications. 

Sunlight  and  Shade.     With  numerous  Exquisite  Engravings.     7s.  6d. 
Surgery,  Memorials  of  the  Craft  of,  in   England.      With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  James  Paget.     21s. 
Technical  Education.     By  F.  C.  IMontague.     6d. 

Thackeray,  Character  Sketches  from.     Six  New  and  Original  Draw- 
ings by  Fkruekick  Bakkakd,  reproduced  in  Photogravure.     2is. 
Town  Holdings,     is. 
Tragedy  of   Brinkwater.  The.     A  Novel.    By    Martha  L.  Moodey. 

Tjoards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Tragic  Mystery,  A.     A  Novel.     By  Julian  Hawthorne.     Boards,  2S. 
Treasure  Island.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     Illustrated.    55. 
Treatment,  The  Year-Book  of.     5s. 
Trees,   Familiar.     By  G.  S.   Boulger,   F.L.S.     Two  Series.     With  40 

full-page  Coloured  Plates,  from  Original  Paintings  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot. 

I2S.  6d.  each. 
Troy  Town,  The  Astonishing  History  of.     By  Q.     5s. 
Twenty    Photogravures   of  Pictures  in   the  Salon  of  1885,  by  the 

leading  French  Artists. 
•'Unicode":    the  Universal  Telegraphic  Phrase  Book.     Desk  and 

Pocket  Editions.     2s.  6d.  each. 
United    States,    Cassell's    History    of  the.      By    the  late  Edmund 

Ollier.     With  600  Illustrations.     Three  Vols.     gs.  each. 
United  States,  The  Youth's  History  of  the.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Illustrated.     Four  Volumes.     36s. 
Universal  History,  Cassell's  Illustrated.     Four  Vols.     gs.  each. 
Vaccination  Vindicated.    By  John  McVail,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Camb.    5s. 
Veiled  Beyond,  The.     A  Novel.    By  S.  B.  Alexander.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Vicar    of    Wakefield    and    other  Works    by    Oliver     Goldsmith. 

Illustrated.     3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
What  Girls  Can  Do.     By  Phyllis  Browne.     2s.  6d. 
Who    is   John    Noman  ?    A  Novel.     By  Charles   Henry    Beckett. 

Boards,  2S.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Wild   Birds,  Familiar.     By  W.    Swaysland.     Four   Series.     With   40 

Coloured  Plates  in  each.     I2s.  6d.  each. 
Wild   Flowers,    Familiar.     By  F.   E.  Hulme,    F.L.S.,  F.S.A.      Five 

Series.     With  40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.   6d.  each. 
W^ise   W^oman,   The.     By  George  Macdonald.     2s.  6d. 
Woman's  World,  The.     Yearly  Volume.     i8s. 
World   of  Wit   and   Humour,   The.     With  400    Illustrations       Cloth, 

7s.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d. 
World   of  W^onders.     Two  Vols.     With  400  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  each. 
Yoke  of  the  Thorah,  The.      A   Novel.      By   Sidney   Luska.     Boards, 

2s.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Yule  Tide.     Cassell's  Christmas  Annual,  is. 


ILLUSTRATED   MAGAZINES. 
The,  Quiver.    Enlarged  Series.    Monthly,  6d. 
CuHselVs   Fnniilt/   Magazine,     Monthly,  vd. 
•'  lAttle   I'^ollcH  "   Magazine.     Monthly,  6a. 
The  Magazine  of  Art.     Monthly,  is. 
The    Woman's  World.     Monthly,  is. 
(JasHelV.t  Saturday  Journal.     Weekly,  id.;  Monthly,  6d. 


CataloKueB  of  Casshll  &  Company's  puhlications.  which  may  be  had  at  all 

booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  applic.ition  to  the  Publishers : — 

Cassell's   Compli-.TH   Catalogue,    containing:  particulars  of  upwards  of 

One  'riiousaiid  Volumes. 
CASSliLLs  ClaSSU-IKD   CATALOGUE,  In  which  their  Works  are  arranged 

a  corclin^f  to  price,  from  Thteepejice  to  Tiveii'y-five  Ouineai. 
Casskli.s  Educational  Catalogue,  containint^  particulars  of  Caswell 

&  Co.MPANY'S  Hducational  Works  and  Students'  Manuals. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited.  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications. 

giblcs  anti  Religions  Iffitorhs. 

Bible,  The  Crown  Illustrated.     With  about  i,ooo  Original  Illustrations. 
With  References,  &c.     1,248  pages,  crown  410,  cioth,  7s.  6d. 

Bible,  Cassell's  Illustrated  Family.     With  900  Illustrations.     Leather, 
gilt  edges,  £2  los. 

Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations.     7s.  6d. 

Bible  Educator,  The.   Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptke,  D.D., 
Wells.     With  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.      Four  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Bible  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad.     Volume.     Illustrated.     3s. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Cassell's  Illustrated).     410.    7s.  6d. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Child's  Life  of  Christ,  The.    With  200  Illustrations.    21s. 

Child's  Bible,  The.    With  200  Illustrations,     i^ird  Thousand.    7s.  6d. 

Dore   Bible.      With  238  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6.      Small  folio, 

cloth,  £8. 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Library  Edition.     Two  Vols.,  24s.  ;  morocco,  £a  2S. 
Popular  Edition.     Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  7s.  6d.  ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Family  Prayer-Book,  The.     Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  S.  Martin.     Extra  crown  4to  cloth,  5s.  ;  morocco,  i8s. 

Geikie,  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Works  by: — 

The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.  A  Book  of  Scripture  Illustrations 
gathered  in  Palestine.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  with  Map.     24s. 

Hours  with  the  Bible.     Six  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

Entering  on  Life.     3s.  6d. 

The  Precious  Promises.   2s.  6d. 

The  English  Reformation.    5s. 

Old  Tfsta.ment  Characters.     6s. 

The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ.  Illustrated  Edition — Two  Vols., 
30s.  ;  Library  Edition — Two  Vols.,  30s.  ;  Students'  Edition — 
Two  Vols.,  i6s.  ;  Cheap  Edition — One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

Glories  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  The.    Sermons  preached  at  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly.  By  Rev.  H.  G.  BonaviaHunt,  Mus.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ed.  2s.  6d. 

Gospel  of  Grace,  The.     By  a  Lindesie.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

**  Heart  Chords."    A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  ia 

cloth,  led  edges,  One  Shilling  each. 


My  Father. 
My  Bible. 
My  Work  for  God. 
My  Object  in  Life. 


My  Aspiratioiis. 

My  Hiiiutioiial  Life. 

My  Body. 

My  Soul. 

My  Growth  in  Divine  Lite,  j 


My  Hereafter. 
My  Walk  with  God. 
My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life. 
My  Soarces  of  Strengfth. 


Helps  to  Belief.  A  Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious 
Difficulties  of  the  Day.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Teignmouti.  Shore,  M.A., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     Cloth,  is.  each. 

CRF.^TION.      By    the    Lord    Bishop  of  MIRACLES.       By   the     Rev.    Brownlow 

CarHsle.  Maitland,  M.A. 

THE   Divinity  of   Omr   lord.    By        pp.vid      n.,  h,^  d^     t   -r  • »u 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derrv.  sV;,^,:   m^a^  ^^^'  ^-  Teignmouth 

The  Morality  of  the  Old  Testa-  anorc,  m.a. 

mhnt.        By     the      Rev      Newman  The  ATONEMENT.   By  the  Lord  Bishop 

Smyth,  D.D.                                                .  of  Peterborough. 
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•'  I  Must."  Short  Missionary  Bible  Readings.  By  Sophia  M.  Nugent. 
Enamelled  covers,  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  is. 

Life  of  Christ,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated     Edition,   with    about    300    Original     Illustrations. 

Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2is.  ;   morocco  antique,  42s. 
Library  Edition.     Two  Vols.     Cloth,  24s.  ;  morocco,  42s. 
Popular  Edition,  in  One  Vol.     8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ;   cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  ;   Persian  morocco,  gilt  edges,  lOS.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Luther,  Martin  :  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Peter  Baykk,  LL.D. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  1,040  pages.     Cloth,  24s. 

Marriage  Ring,  The.  By  William  Landels,  D.D.  Bound  in  white 
leatherette,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  6s.  ;    French  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Moses  and  Geology  ;  or,  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science. 

By  the  Rev.   Samuel  Kinns,   Ph.D.,   F.R.A.S.     Illustrated.     Cheap 

Edition,  6s. 
New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  The.    Edited 

by  the  Rt.   Rev.  C.  J.   Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

and  Bristol.     In  Three  Volumes,  21s.  each. 

Vol.  I.— The  Four  Gospels. 

Vol.  II.— The  .Acts,  Romans,  Connthians,  Galatians. 

Vol.  III. — The  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  The.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.     Complete  in  5  Vols.,  21s.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Genesis  to  Numbers.         |    Vol.  III.  — Kings  I.  to  Esther. 
Vol.  II.  — Deuteronomy  to  Vol.  IV,— Job  to  Isaiah. 

Samuel  II.  |    Vol.  V.  —Jeremiah  to  Malachi. 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wvlie,  LL.D. 
Containing  upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations      Three  Vols., gs.  each. 

Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  The.     250  high-class  Illustrations.     7s.  6d. 

Religion,  The  Dictionary  of     By  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.     21s.  ; 

Roxburgh,  25s. 
St.  George  for   England  ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.     By 

the  Rev.  T.  Tekjnmguth  Shore,  M.A.     5s. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Library  Edition.     Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24s.  ;  calf,  42s. 
Illusirai'ed  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  about  300 

Illustrations,  £i  is.  ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  ICdition.    One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  ;   Persian  morocco,  los.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 
Secular  Life,  The  Gospel  of  the.      Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.      By 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Frk.mantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury.    Cheaper  Edition, 
2s.  6d. 

Shall  V/e   Know  One  Another  ?     By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C   Rvle,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Liverpool.     New  arid  Enlariicd  Edition.     Cloth  limp,  IS. 

Twilight  of  Life,  The.  Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the 
Aged.     By  the  Rev.  John  Em.kkton,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

Voice  of  Time,  The.     By  John  Shroud.     Cloth  gilt,  is. 
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^tiitcational  Worhs  anb  .^tuiicnts'  iKamtals. 

Alphabet,  Cassell's  Pictorial.     3s.  6d. 

Arithmetics,  The  Modern  School.  By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lend. 
Willi  Test  Cards.     {List  on  application.) 

Book-Keeping.  By  Theodore  Jonks.  For  Schools,  2S.  ;  cloth,  3s. 
For  the  Million,  2S.  ;  cloth,  3s.     Books  for  Jones's  System.     2s. 

Chemistry,  The  Public  School.     By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Commentary,  The  New  Testament.  Edited  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bkistoi..  Handy  Volume  Edition. 
St.  Matthew,  3s.  6d.  St.  Mark,  3s.  St.  Luke,  3s.  6d.  St.  John, 
3s.  6d.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  3s.  6d.  Romans,  as.  6d.  Corinthians 
I.  and  n.,3s.  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians,  3s.  Colossians, 
Thessalouians,  and  Timothy,  3s.  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews,  and 
James,  3s.  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  3s.  The  Revelation,  3s.  An 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  3s.  6d. 

Commentary,  Old  Testament.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 
Volume  Edition.  Genesis,  3s.  6d.  Exodus,  3s.  Leviticus,  3s. 
Numbers,  2s.  6d.      Deuteronomy,  2S.  6d, 

Copy-Books,  Cassell's  Graduated.     Eighteen  Books.     2d.  each. 

Copy-Books,  The  Modern  School.     Twelve  Books.     2d.  each. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  "  New  Standard."     Fourteen  Books. 

Books  A  to  F  for  Standards  L  to  IV.,  2d.  each.     Books  G,  H,  K,  L, 
M,  O,  for  Standards  V.  to  VII.,  3d.  each.    Books  N  and  P,   4d.  each. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Modern  School  Freehand.  First  Grade, 
IS.  ;  Second  Grade,  2s. 

Electricity,  Practical.     By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton.    7s.  6d. 

Energy  and  Motion:  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics. 
By  William  Paice,  M.A.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 

English  Literature,  First  Sketch  of.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
By  Prof.  Morley.     7s.  6d. 

English  Literature,  The  Story  of.  By  Anna  Buckland.  Cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d. 

Euclid,  Cassell's.     Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.     is. 

Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.     In  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth, gd. 

Experimental  Geometry,  Elements  of.  By  Paul  Bert.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.    IS.  6d. 

French  Reader,  Cassell's  Public  School.  By  Guillaume  S. 
Conrad.     2s.  6d. 

French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Parts  I. 
and  II.,  each  2s.  6d.  ;  complete,  4s.  6d.     Key,  is.  6d. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.  Entirely  New 
and  E?tlarged  Edition.     1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Galbraith  and  Haughton's  Scientific  Manuals.  By  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Galbraith,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Haughton,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 
Arithmetic,  3s.  6d. — Plane  Trigonometry,  2s.  6d. — Euclid,  Books  I., 
II.,  III.,  2s.  6d.— Books  IV.,  V..  VI.,  2s.  6d.— Mathematical  Tables, 
3s.  6d. — Mechanics,  3s.  6d. — Natural  Philosophy,  3s.  6d. — Optics, 
2s.  6d. — Hydrostatics,  3s.  6d. — Astronomy,  5s.— Steam  Engine,  3s.  6d. 
— Algebra,  Part  I.,  cloth,  2S.  6d.  ;  Complete,  7s.  6d. — Tides  and  Tidal 
Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s. 

German-English  and  English-German  Dictionary.  Niw  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.     By  A.  Jagst.     Illustrated,     is. 

German  of  To-Day.     By  Dr.  Heinemann.     is.  6d. 

Handbook  of  New  Code  of  Regulations.     By  John  F.  Moss.     is. 

Historical  Cartoons,  Cassell's  Coloured.  Size  45  m.  x  35  in.,  2S. 
each.     Mounted  on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  5s.  each. 

Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell's.     Illustrated  throughout. 
I.— Stories   from    English   History,    is.     II. — The    Simple   Outline  of 
English  History,  is.  3d.     III.— The  Class  History  of  England,  2s.  6d. 
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Latin-English  Dictionary,  Cassell's.  ByJ.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A. 
3S.  6d. 

Latin- English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  By  J.  R.  Beard, 
D.D.,  and  C.  Beard,  B.A.     Crown  8vo,  914  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

Latin  Primer,  The  New.     By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.     Crown  8vo,  2S.  6d. 

Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster.  is.  6d. 
Presentation  Edition,  3s.  6d, 

Little  Folks'  History  of  England.  By  IsA  Craig-Knox.  Illustrated 
IS.  6d. 

Making  of  the  Home,  The  :  A  Book  of  Domestic  Economy  for  School 
and  Home  Use.     By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.     is.  6d. 

Marlborough  Books :— Arithmetic  Examples,  3s.  Arithmetic  Rules, 
is.  6d.  French  Exercises,  3s.  6d.  French  Grammar,  2S.  6d.  German 
Grammar,  3s.  6d. 

Mechanics  and  Machine  Design,  Numerical  Examples  in  Practical, 
By  R.  G.  Blaine,  M.E.     With  Diagrams.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  of.     By  Henry  Leslie,     is. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's.     Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Readers,  Cassell's  "Higher  Class."  "The  World's  Lumber-room." 
Illustrated.  2s.  6d. — "  Short  Studies  from  Nature."  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 
— "  The  World  in  Pictures."     Ten  in  Series.     Cloth,  2s.  each. 

Readers,  Cassell's  Readable.  Carefully  graduated,  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  illustrated  throughout.     (List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  Historical.  Illustrated  throughout,  printed  on 
superior  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.     (List  on  application.') 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured.  Three  Books.  Each  con- 
taining 48  pages,  including  8  pages  in  colours.     4d,  each. 

Reader,  The  Citizen.     By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster.    Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

Readers,  The  "  Modern  School  "  Geographical.  {List  on  application.) 

Readers,  The  "Modern   School."     Illustrated.     [List  on  application.) 

Reading  and  Spelling  Book,  Cassell's  Illustrated,     is. 

School  Bank  Manual.     By  Agnes  Lambert.     Price  6d. 

Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.     5  Books.     Illustrated,  6d.  each. 

Shakspere  Reading  Book,  The.  By  H.  Coukthope  Bowen,  M.A. 
Illustrated.      3s.  6d.     Also  issued  in  Three  Books,  is.  each. 

Slojd  :  as  a  Means  of  Teaching  the  Essential  Elements  of  Education.  By 
Emily  Lord.     6d. 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.     ByJ.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.     is. 

Technical   Manuals,  Cassell's.      Illustrated  throughout : — 

Handrailing  and  Staircasing,  3s.  6d. — Bricklayers,  Drawing  for,  3s.— 
Building  Construction,  2S.— Cabinet-Makers,  Drawing  for,  3s. — Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  Drawing  for,  3s.  6d. — Gothic  Stonework,  3s. 
—  Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geometry,  2s. — Linear  Drawing  and 
Projection.  'Ihe  Two  Vols,  in  One,  3s.  6d. — Machinists  and  Engineers, 
Drawing  for,  4s.  6d. — Metal-Plate  Workers,  Drawing  for,  3s. — Model 
Drawing,  3s. — Orthographical  and  Isometrical  Projection,  2S. — Practical 
Perspective,  3s.— Stonemasons,  Drawing  for,  3s. — Applied  Mechanics, 
by  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  2s. — Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading,  2s. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.  New  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  ss.  each. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  F.K.S.,  and 
Richard  Wokmell,  D.Sc,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout  :— 
The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics,  by  Prof.  Hummel,  5s. — Watch  and 
Clock  Making,  by  D,  Glasgow,  4s.  6d.— Steel  and  Iron,  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Greenwood,  F.C.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  &c.,  5s. — Spinning  Woollen  and 
Worsted,  by  W.  S.  B.  McLaren,  M.P.,  4s.  6d. — Design  in  Textile 
Fabrics,  by  T.  R.  Ashenhurst,  4s.  6d. — Practical  Mechanics,  by  Prof. 
Perry,  M.E.,  3s.  6d. — Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and  Machine, 
by  Prof.  Smith,  3s.  6d.     A  Prospectus  on  application. 

Test  Cards,  "  Modern  School,"  Cassell's.  In  Sets,  for  each  Stan 
dard.     IS.  each.      With  Mental  Ariihmetic  on  reverse  side. 

Test  Cards,  Cassell's  Combmation.     In  sets,  is.  each. 

CASSKl.L  i*;:  COMPANY,   Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Selections  from  Cassell  4'  Company's  Publicaiions. 


^oohs  for  Tlouitn  |Jcoplc. 

"Little     Folks"   Half-Yearly  Volume.      Coniaining    432    410    pages 

with  about  aoo  Illustrations,  and  Pictures  in  Colour.    Boards,  3s.  6d. ; 

or  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
Bo-Peep.     A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones.     With  Original  Stories  and  Verses. 

Illustrated   throughout.     Yearly    Volume.     Boards,    2s.    6d.  ;     cloth 

gilt,  3s.  6d. 
Legends  for  Lionel.     New  Picture  Book  by  Walter  Crane.     5s. 
Flora's  Feast.     A  Masque  of  Flowers.     Penned  and  Pictured  by  Walter 

Crane.     With  40  Pages  in  Colours.     5s. 
Heroes  of  Every-day  Life.  By  Laura  Lane.   Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The    New    Children's    Album.        Fcap.    410,    320  pages.       Illustrated 

throughout.     3s.  6d. 
The  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarins.      By   P.    V.    Ramaswami   Raju. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Hknry  Morley.      Illustrated.     5s. 
The  World's  Lumber  Room.     By  Selina  Gave.     2s.  6d. 
Books  for  Young  People.     Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  5s.  each. 


The  Palace  Beautiful.    By  L.  T. 

Meade. 
The  King's  Command:  A  Story 

for  Girls.  Bj-  Majji^^ie  Syiuin.irtoii. 
For  Fortune  and  Glory :  A  Story 

of  the  Soudan  War.  By  Lewis 

Hough. 
"  Follow  My  Leader ;"  or,  The 

Boys    of    Templeton.        By 

Talbot  Dailies  Reed. 


Under  Bayard's  Banner.    By  Henry 

Fritli. 
The    Romance   of  Invention.      By 

James  Burnley. 
The  Champion  of  Odin ;  or,  Viking 

Life  in  the  Days  of  Old.     By  J. 

Fred.  Hodgetts. 
Bound  by  a  Spell ;  or.  The  Hunted 

Witch   of  the   Forest.     By   the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 

Illustrated.     Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

On    Board   the    "Esmeralda;"    or, 

Martin  Leigh's  Log.     By  John  C. 

Hutcheson. 
In  Quest  of  Gold;    or.  Under  the 

Whanga    Falls.       By    Alfred    St. 

Johnston. 
For  Queen  and  King;  or,The  Loyal 

'Prentice.     By  Henry  Fritli. 
Perils  Afloat  and  Brigands  Ashore. 

By  Alfred  Hlwes. 

Consisting  of  Stories  founded  on 
incidents  which  occurred  during  Religious  Persecutions  of  Past 
Days.     With  Illustrations  in  each  Book.     2s.  6d.  each. 

Strong  to  Suffer:    A    Story  of 

the  Jews.     By  t.  \\'ynne. 
Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empire; 

or.    Stories    of  Valour    and 


Books  for  Young  People. 

The  Cost  of  a  Mistake.  By  Saran 
Pitt. 

A  World  of  Girls  :  The  Story  of 
a  School.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Lost  among  White  Africans : 
A  Boy's  Adventures  on  the 
Upper  Congo.     By  David  Ker. 

Freedom's  Sword:  A  Story  of 
the  Days  of  WaJlaee  and 
Bruce.    By  Annie  S.  bwan. 

The    "Cross  and  Crown"    Series 


Victory.     By  Hrntst  Foster. 
In  Letters  of  Flame  :   A  Stoi-y 

of  the  Waldenses.     By  C.  L. 

Mateaux. 
Through  Trial  to  Ti'iumph.    By 

Madeline  B.  Hunt. 


By  Fire  and  Sword:  A  Story  of 
the  Huguenots.  By  Thomas 
Archer. 

Adam  Hepburn's  Vow:  A  Tale  of 
Kirk  and  Covenant.  By  Annie 
S.  Swan. 

No.  XIII. ;  or.  The  Story  of  the 
Lost  Vestal.  A  Tale  of  Early 
Cliristian  Days.  By  Ennna  Mar- 
shall. 


"Golden  Mottoes"  Series,  The.    Each  Book  containing  208  pages,  with 
Four  full-page  Original  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  each. 


'  Nil    Desperandum."       By    the 
Rev.  F.  Langbridj^e,  M.A. 

'Bear  and  Forbear."    By  Sarah 

Pitt. 
'Foremost  if  I  Can."    By  Helen 

Atteridsjc. 


"Honour  is  my  Guide."     By  Jeanie 

Henng  (Mrs.  Adanis-Acton). 
"  Aim  at  a  Sure   End."     By  Emily 

Searclifield. 
"  He  Conquers  who  Endures."    By 

the   Author  of  "May   Cunningham's 

Trial,"  &c. 


The    "Log  Cabin"   Series.     By  Euward  S.Ellis.     With  Four   Full- 
page  Illustrations  in  each.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Lost  TraU.  |  Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam.  |  Footprints  in  the  Forest. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications. 


Cassell's    Picture    Story    Books.     Each    containing    Sixty    Pages    of 
Pictures  and  Stories,  &c.     6d.  each. 


Little  Talks. 
Bright  Stars. 
Nursery  Toys. 
Pet's  Posy. 
Tiny  Tales. 


Daisy's  Story  Book. 
Dot's  Story  Book. 
A  Nest  of  Stories. 
Good-Night  Stories. 
Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 


Auntie's  Stories. 
Birdie's  Story  Book. 
Little  Chimes. 
A  Sheaf  of  Tales. 
Dewdrop  Stories. 


Cassell's    Sixpenny    Story    Books.       All    Illustrated,   and  containing 
Interesting  Stories  by  well-known  writers. 


The  Smuggler's  Cave. 
Little  Lizzie. 

Little   Bird,   Life   and   Adven- 
tures of. 
Luke  Barnicott. 


The  Delft  Jug. 


The  Boat  Club. 

Little  Pickles. 

The  Elehester  College  Boys. 

My  First  Cruise. 

The  Little  Peacemaker. 


Cassell's  Shilling  Story  Books, 
ing  Stories. 
Bunty  and  the  Boys. 
The  Heir  of  Elmdale. 
The      Mystery      at      Shoncliff 

School. 
Claimed    at    Last,   and    Roy's 

Reward. 
Thorns  and  Tangles. 
The  Cuckoo  in  the  Robin's  Nest. 
John's   Mistake. 
The    History    of    Five     Little 

Pitchers. 
Diamonds  in  the  Sand. 


Illustrated  Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 
All  Illustrated,     is.  each. 

Up  and  Down  the  Garden. 
All  Sorts  of  Adventures. 
Our  Sunday  Stories. 
Our  Holiday  Hours. 
Indoors  and  Out. 
Some  Farm  Friends. 


All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interest- 


Surly  Bob. 
The  Giant's  Cradle. 
Shag  and  Doll. 
Aunt  Lucia's  Locket. 
The  Magic  Mirror. 
The  Cost  of  Revenge. 
Clever  Frank. 
Among  the  Redskins. 
The  Ferryman  of  Brill. 
Harry  Maxwell. 
A  Banished  Monarch. 
Seventeen  Cats. 

Containing  interesting  Stories. 


Those  Golden  Sands. 

Little  Mothers  &  their  Cliildren. 

Our  Pretty  Pets. 

Our  Schoolday  Hours. 

Creatures  Tame. 

Creatures  Wild. 


The    World's    Workers.      A   Series   of  New  and   Original    Volumes. 
With  Portraits  printed  on  a  tint  as  Frontispiece,     is.  each. 


The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  By 
llenry  Frith. 

Sarah  Robinson,  Agnes  Wes- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Meredith.  By 
II.  M.  Toinkinson. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse.  By  Dr.  Dcnslow 
antl  J.  M.-ifhli  Parker. 

Mrs.  Somerville  and  Mary  Car- 
penter.    By  Pliyllis  Browne. 

General  Gordon.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  Suaine. 

Charles  Dickens.  By  his  Eldest 
iMiijjhter. 

Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George 
Moore.     By  ].  Burnley. 

Florence  Nightingalo,  Cather- 
ine Marsh,  Frances  Ridle.v 
Havergal,  Mrs.  Ranyard 
C"  L.N.R.'V.  By  Lizzie  Allclridjic. 


Dr.     Guthrie,       Father     Mathew, 

Elihu  Burritt,  George  Livesey. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Kirtoii. 
David     Livingstone.         By    Robert 

Smiles. 
Sir    Henry    Havel  oek    and    Colin 

Campbell,  Lord  Clyde.    By  E.  C. 

Phillips. 
Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Ernest  Foster. 
George  Mviller  and  Andrew  Reed. 

By  H.  R.  Pitman. 
Richard  Cobden.    By  R.  Cowing. 
Benjamin   Franklin.    By  E.   M. 

Tomkinson. 
Handel.    By  Eliza  Clarke. 
Turner  tho  Artist.    By  the  Rev.  S.  A. 

Swaine. 
George   and    Robert    Stephenson. 

By  C.  L.  Mat^aux. 


Library    of   Wonders.     Illustrated  Gift-books    for    Boys.     Paper,    is.; 
cloth,  IS.  6d. 

W^ondei'ful  Advonlures.  Wonders    of   Bodily   Btren^fth 

Wonders  (f  Animal  Instinct.  and  Skill. 

Wonderful  Balloon  Ascenttt.  Wonderlul  Escapes. 


Selections  from  Cassetl  ^  Compan^s  Publicationi. 


The  '*  Proverbs  "  Series.  Orisiinal  Stories  by  Popular  Authors,  founded 
on  and  illustrating  well-known  Proverbs.  With  Four  Illustrations 
in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  tint.     is.  6d.  each 


Fritters.     Uv  Sarah  I'iu. 

Trixy.     By  Sla,:<jie  Syiniiifrton. 

The  Two  tlardcastles.  Hy  Made- 
line l^onavia  Hunt. 

Major  Monk's  Motto.  By  the 
Kcv.  I-.  Langbridge. 


Tim    Thomson's    Trial.     By  George 

Wcathcrly. 
Ursula's  Stumbling-Block.    Byjuha 

t'.oddard. 
Ruth's    Life-Work.     By  the  Rev. 

josepli  Johnson. 


Books  for  Children.     In  Illuminated  boards,  fully  Illustrated. 


Happy  O-o  Lucky. 
Daisy  Blue  Eyes. 
Twilight  Fancies. 


2s. 
2s. 
2s.  6d. 


Cheerful  Clatter.    3s.  6d. 
A  Dozen  and  Oue.    5b. 
Bible  Talks.    Ss. 


Cassell's  Eighteenpenny  Story  Books.     Illustrated. 


Wee  Willie  Winkie. 

ITps  and  Downs  of  a  Donkey's 

Life. 
Three  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 
Up  the  Ladder. 

Dick's  Hero ;  and  other  Stories. 
The  Chip  Boy. 
Haggles,      Baggies,      and     the 

Emperor. 
Hoses  from  Thorns. 

Sunday   School    Reward   Books. 
Original  Illustrations  in  each. 

Seeking  a  City. 

E.hoda'8    Keward;    or,    "If 

Wishes  were  Horses." 
Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 
Frank's    Life-Battle ;    or,    The 

Three  Friends. 

Cassell's  Two-Shilling  Story  Books.     Illustrated. 


Faith's  Father. 

By  Land  and  Sea. 

The  Young  Berringtons. 

Jeff  and  LefF. 

Tom  Morris's  Error. 

Worth  more  than  Gold. 

"Through  Flood— Through  Fire; 

and  other  Stories. 
The  Girl  with  the  Golden  Locks. 
Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  Popular  Authors.      With  Four 
Cloth  gilt,  IS.  6d.  each. 

Rags  and  Rainbows:    A  Story  of 

Thanksgiving. 
Uncle  W^iUiam's  Charges;  or,  The 

Broken  Trust. 
Pretty   Pink's    Purpose;    or.    The 

Little  Street  Merchants. 


Stories  of  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 

May  Cunningham's  Trial. 

The  Top  of  the  Ladder :  How  to 

Little  Flotsam.  [Reach  it. 

Madge  and  Her  Friends. 

The  Children  of  the  Court. 

A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 

Maid  Marjory. 

Peggy,  and  other  Tales. 


The  Pour  Cats  of  the  Tippertons. 

Marion's  Two  Homes. 

Little  Folks'  Sunday  Book. 

Two  Fourpenny  Bits. 

Poor  Nelly. 

Tom  Heriot. 

Throiigh  Peril  to  Fortvine. 

Aunt  Tabitha's  Waifs. 

In  Mischief  Again. 

The  Magic  Flower  Pot. 


School  Girls. 

The  "Great  River"  Series  (uniform  with  the  "Log  Cabin"  Series). 
By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Down  the  Mississippi.  |  Lost  in  the  Wilds. 

Up  the  Tapajos ;  or.  Adventures  in  Brazil. 

The  "  Boy  Pioneer"  Series.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  With  Four  Full- 
page  Illustrations  in  each  Book.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Ned  in   the   Woods.    .\  Tale   of    I     Ned  on  the  River.    A  Tale  of  Indian 
Early  Days  in  the  West.  |  River  Warfaie. 

Ned  in  the  Block  House.     A  Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 

The    "World   in    Pictures."      Illustrated   throughout,     2s.  6d.  each. 

A  Ramble  Round  France.  >    The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 

All  the  Russia  s.  Glimpses  of  South  America. 

Chats  about  Germany.  Bound  Alriea. 

The    Land     of    the     Pyramids         The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
(Egypt).  I    The  Isles  of  the  PaKjiflc. 

Peeps  into  China. 


Selections  from   Cassell  <fc  Compatiy's  Publications. 


Half-Crown  Story  Books. 
Little  Hinges. 
Margaret's  Enemy. 
Pen's  Perplexities. 
Notable  Snipwreoks. 
Golden  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  Things. 
Truth  will  Out. 
At  the  South  Pole. 


Soldier  and  Patriot  (George  "Wash- 
ington). 

Picture  of  School  Life  and  Boy- 
hood. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of 
Life.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laiulels. 

The  True  Glory  of  Woman.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Laiuiels. 


Three   and   Sixpenny    Library    of  Standard   Tales,  &c.       All  Illus- 
trated and  bound  in  cloth  gilt.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Half  Sisters. 
Peggy  O^livie's  Inheritance. 
The  Family  Honour. 
Esther  West. 
W^orking  to  Win. 
Krilof  and  his  Fables.    By  W.  R.  S. 

Ralston,  M.A. 
Fairy  Tales.    By  Prof.  Morley. 

Illustrated    throughout.       Fcap.    4to. 
gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 
I    Peeps    Abroad  for  Folks  at  Home. 
I    Around  and  About  Old  England. 


Jane  Austen  and  her  Works. 
Mission    Life    in    Greece    and 

Palestine. 
The  Romance  of  Trade. 
The  Three  Homes. 
Deepdale  Vicarage. 
In  Duty  Bound. 

The    Home    Chat    Series.      All 

Boards,  3s.  6d.  each.     Cloth, 

Paws  and  Claws. 
Home  Chat. 

Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 

The  Merry-go-Round.    Poems  for 

Cliildrcn.   Illubtr.itcct.     5s. 
Rhymes  lor  tne    Young  Folk. 

By  William  AUin^hani.  Beaiuifully 

Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 
The    Little    Doings     of    some 

Little  Folks.   By  Chatty  Cheer- 
ful.   Illustrated.     6s. 
The  Sunday  Scrap  Book.    AVith 

One  Thousand  Scrijiture  Pictures. 

Boards,  58.:  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Daisy    Dimple's    Scrap    Book. 

Containiny^   about   1,000  Pictures. 

Cloth  Kilt,'  7s.  ed. 
The  History  Scrap  Book.    With 

nearly     1,000     Kngravinijs.      5s. ; 

cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Little    Folks'    Picture    Album. 

A\ith  16S  Larg^e  Pictures.     5s. 
Little   Folks'    Picture    Gallery. 

With  150  Illustrations.     5s. 

Books  for  Boys. 

The    Black    Arrow.     A    Tale   of 

the      fwo      Rose-.       By     R      L.. 

Stevenson.     5s. 
Commodore  Junk.     By  G.   Man 

ville  P'enn.     5s. 
The    Astonishing     History    of 

Troy  Town.     By  <J.    58. 
A    Queer    Race.    By   W.   Westall. 

58. 

Dead  Man's  Rock.    A  Romance. 

By  O.     58. 
The  Phantom  City.    By  W.  AV'es- 

Ull     5b. 
Captain  Trafalgar;  A  .Story  of  tlw; 

Mexican   c;ulf.       By   Westall  .md 

Laurie.     Illustrated.     56. 
Kidnapped.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Illustrated.     68. 


The  Old  Fairy  Tales.    With  Original 

Illustrations.       Boards,     is.;     cloth, 

Is.  tjd. 
My  Diary.     With   12  Coloured   Plates 

and  366  Woodcuts.     Is. 
Sandford  and  Merton;     In  Words  of 

One  Syllable.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
The  Story  of   Robin  Hood.     With 

Coloured  Illustrations.    2s.  6d. 
The    Pilgrim's    Progress.         With 

Coloured  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 
Wee  Little  Rhymes.    Is.  6d. 
Little  One's  Welcome.    l8.  6d. 
Little  Gossips.    Is.  6d. 
Ding  Dong  Bell.    Is.  6d. 
Good  Times.    Is.  6d. 
Jolly  Little  Stories.    Is.  6d. 
Daisy  Dell's  Stories.    Is.  6d. 
Our  Little  Friends.    Is.  6d. 


King  Solomon's  Mines.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.     Illustratetl.     68. 

Treasure  Island.  By  R.  L.  Ste- 
venson.    Illustrated.     58. 

Ships,  Sailors,  and  the  Sea.  By 
R.  J.  Cornewall-Jones.  Illustrated.  58. 

Modern  Explorers.  By  Thomas  l-rost. 
Illustrated.     58. 

Famous  Sailors  of  Former  Times. 
By  Clements   Markham.      Illustrated. 

28.  eu. 

Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places. 
By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  Illus- 
trated.    58. 

Jungle.  Peak,  and  Plain.  By  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables,  K.N.  Illustrated.  68. 


CasscU  &  Company's  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  scut  post 

free  on  n/>/>licatioit  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,    Limited,  Luti^ate   Hill,  London. 
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